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The Nations 
Tribute 


is to the men and things 
which serve it 
Among the lofty shafts of 
gratitude and appreciation 
which America taises is 
| the towering though invisible 
| . &rtbhute to the service rendered 
by SAPOLIO 
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just a minute and think. Most big things have been abused in 
their beginnings. The bigger the more bitterly—WITNESS ZOLA. 
Afterward comes reaction. Then calmness. Then reason. Already 


THE METROPOLIS 








has found the turn in the tide. 


Its opponents have said all they 


can say, and everybody knows the worst. Now for the reaction— 
and, in its wake, THE TRUTH; for, you know, this book is going 
to realize, in spite of all opposition, its own great future. It was 
born to live, and in the end, will be recognized universally as a big, 


a tremendous novel. 


Here Are Some Signs of Coming Sanity: 


Minneapolis Journal 

“* Nevertheless it is notorious that much 
he describes is disgustingly true. He 
has turned from pigs in packing houses 
to human pigs in the clover of extreme 
wealth, and sought to show the shocking 
conditions which prevail among the ultra, 
unwise and riotously rich.”’ 


San Francisco Examiner 
“For startling denouements in every 
chapter—almost on every page—‘ The 
Metropolis’ stands in a class all by 
itself. It is a searchlight.” 


Boston Herald 

‘The author has bitterly attacked a class 
of metropolitans where their armor is 
weakest. The story may be called a 
panorama, a series of moving pictures, 
or a catalogue of ways and means by 
which a certain section of New Yor 

society lavishes its wealth for its own 
selfish gratification and for the humili- 
ation and confusion of aspiring rivals.” 


New York Commercial 
“It is a great novel, and once started can 
never be laid aside until finished.” 


New York Evening Post 
‘Few readers, however incredulous of the 
fact, will feel quite like laughing at Mr. 
Sinclair's prediction of civil war as the 
outcome of the continued absorption and 
misuse of wealth by the few.” 


Charleston News and Courier 
“The book is impressive.” 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 
“Tt is a bitter book . . . He must 
be given credit for immense earnestness, 
and his sincerity is beyond doubting.” 
Chicago Record-Herald 
“* The book is a huge picture rather than 
a novel, and, in its ) + aloe way, it 
has a good deal of effectiveness.” 


Detroit News 
“Tt is graphic. It is startling. It is a 
mad whirl of action.” 


‘* The Metropolis ’’ Has Made a Sensation in England, Where 
It Has Given Sinclair the Title of ‘‘ The American Zola.”’ 


For Sale at Bookstores—Everywhere 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 















BOOBs 


JACK SPURLOCK—PRODIGAL (In Press) 
. By GEORGE HORACE LORIMER 
The truth and shrewdness of Mr. Lorimer’s keen satire have 
made his inimitably witty sayings current everywhere. This is 
his first novel, in which Jack Spurlock, expelled from college, 
gets a job. Illustrated by Gruger. $1. 


THE ANCIENT LAW 
By ELLEN GLASGOW 
Author of ‘‘ THE WHEEL OF LIFE,”’ ‘‘ THE DELIVERANCE,” Etc. 


“In the total of a novelist’s equipment, Miss Glasgow has 
few equals.” —Hartford Courant. 


‘“ Miss Glasgow’s latest novel has both dignity and charm.” —The Dial. 


Third Printing Now Ready, $1.50 
THE ROMANCE OF THE REAPER By HERBERT N. CASSON 


Author of ‘‘ THE GREAT RACES OF AMERICA,’’ ‘‘ THE ROMANCE OF STEEL,”’ Etc. 

This book makes clear for the first time, why Americans monopolize the harvester 
business of the world. It is a wonderful story of our most useful business—a medley 
of mechanics, millionaires, kings, inventors and farmers. 16 pages of photographs. 


$1.10 postpaid 
COUNTRY RESIDENCES IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 
By LOUIS V. LE MOYNE 


A most beautiful and valuable book, by an expert architect and landscape gardener, 
and the first volume to show the historical development of architecture. Complete 
ground plans, practically impossible to obtain elsewhere, are given of each of the forty-six 
places included; in addition, 500 superb photographs by the author. $8.25 postpaid 


THE SHELL BOOK _sBy JULIA ELLEN ROGERS, Author of ‘‘ THE TREE BOOK ”’ 


This is the first popular book on shells, authoritative but with few technical terms. 
The cultivation of oysters and other shell fish is described ; and instructions are given 
for making aquaria. Eight plates in color and 473 black and white photographs. 


$4.40 postpaid 
POCKET EDITION OF “THE DAY’S 
WORK” AND “KIM” By RUDYARD KIPLING 


A most luxurious and delightful edition, printed on thin but opaque paper and bound 
in rich imported red leather, which is a real pleasure to handle. Each, $1.57 postpaid 


PROSE EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW Edited by MARY E. BURT 


This book is particularly adapted to classes in oratory and to the closing exercises 
of schools. It is a young people’s guide to good authors—from Homer and A‘sop to 
Lincoln, Ruskin, Cable, Stockton, Markham and other modern writers. Uniform 





with “ Poems Every Child Should Know.” Decorated. $1.00 postpaid 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
133 East Sixteenth Street NEW YORK CITY 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


“The Spanish Jade,” a fascinating tale by Maurice Hewlett, will 
be published May 15th. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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THE NEW EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


HENRIK IBSEN 


Now Complete 
in 
Eleven Volumes 
Sold separately 
or in sets 





Now Complete 
in 
Eleven Volumes 
. Sold separately 


or in sets _ 


Each volume 


$1.00 


Twelve Volumes 
including Henrik Ibsen 
by Edmund Gosse 


$12.00 


Each volume 


$1.00 


Twelve Volumes 
including Henrik Isben 
by Edmund Gosse 


$12.00 





FROM THE PAINTING BY E, WERENSKIOLD 


Edited, with a series of Introductions, biographical and critical, by 
WILLIAM ARCHER, who also translated most of the plays 


’ THE VOLUMES 


VOLUME !. FEAST AT SOLHOUG, LADY INGER, VGLUME VII, DOLL’S HOUSE, GHOSTS 
LOVE’S COMEDY - VIII, ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE, WILD DUCK 
7 1], VIKINGS, PRETENDERS - IX. . ROSMERSHOLM, LADY FROM THE SEA 
Ill, BRAND sins X. HEDDA GABLER, MASTER BUILDER 
IV. PEER GYNT wis XI, LITTLE EYOLF, JOHN GABRIEL BORK- 
- Vv. EMPEROR AND GALILEAN, (2 PARTS. ) MAN, WHEN WE DEAD AWAKEN 
id VI, LEAGUE OF YOUTH, PILLARS OF SOCIETY 


‘It is an edition that should satisfy the most ardent admirers of Ibsen as long as his plays are 
read or acted. The clear print, wide spacing and good paper make it especially desirable as a 
reading version.’’—Chicago Record-/erald. 


Mr. Edmund Gosse, in the introduction to ‘‘ Henrik Ibsen’’ (see below), says: 


‘*Indeed, of Mr. Archer it is difficult for an English student of Ibsen to speak with moderation. 
If we may judge of the whole work by those volumes of it which have already appeared, I have little 
hesitation in saying that no other foreign author of the second half of the nineteenth century has 
been so ably and exhaustively edited in English as Isben has been in this instance.’’ 


HENRIK IBSEN  8y EDMUND GOSSE 


‘*It would please me best if this book should be read in connection with Mr. Archer’s studies of 
Ibsen’s Works.’’—Mr. Gosse in the Introduction. 


‘*His biography is very complete and must be taken into consideration by all Ibsenites.”’ 
—\. VY. Sun. 





‘* The book is by EDMUND GossE.”’—. Y. Herald. 


FATHER AND SON: Biographical Recollections 


‘* This book is unique. A profound and illuminating study of a child’s mind and also 
an historical document of great value.’’—Zondon Athenvum, 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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HAROLD BINDLOSS 


Another stirring Bindloss 
book, with all the drive of 
action and zest of life of 
this author’s work. 


It contains a romance of 
fresh charm and characters of 
unusual interest. The unself- 
ish comradeship of two men, 
who get the gold fever, and 
suffer hardship and despair to- 
gether, and the consequences 
of their finding themselves in 
love with the same woman, 
are told with keen insight into 
character. 


The reader will be puz- 
zled to foresee the end of 
the story. which has many 
unexpected turns. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 postpaid. 


Sixteen volumes of 
Masterpieces in Color 
have been issued. Each con- 
tains 8 reproductions accurate 


in color and an appreciation, 


The latest issued are 

TITIAN, HOLMAN HUNT, 
MILL AIS, and LUINI. 

Each volume 68c. net; post- 

paid, 73Cc. 

Send for circular o: these and 

other art books. 


1.A Klondike Novel 


Il.A Romance of a 
Vanishing Race 


ps HOLLAND KINKAID 
Se a a 


“A remarkable story, picturesque, 
tender, impressive throughout.” 
Chicago Record- Herald. 

A novel of civilized Indian 
lifein the territory just before 
it was incorporated in the 
new state of Oklahoma. An 
astonishing picture of con- 
ditions not usually known, 


HALF-SMART 
SET 


A novel dealing with people 
who are not in the ** smart 

t,’’ but who act out a sim- 
ilar program—with week- 
end parties, motor trips 
abroad. and all the costly 
pleasures. Though pub- 
lished anonymously, it is by 
an author who knows this life 
and whose books have sold 
many large editions. 


Patricia, the heroine of the 
Story, is a captivating young 
person, innocent, shrewd, 
naive, daring. and altogether 
piquante. Theunfolding of the 
strength and sweetness of her 
character amid insidious influ- 
ences is the theme of the story, 
which is exceedingly clever, 
wholesome, and of strong 
emotional interest. 


Illustrated in color by Armand Both, 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 postpaid. 


graphically showing the situation brought 
about by the fraudulent division of tribal 


lands. 


A love story that is profoundly 


moving and full of poetic beauty. 


“A book of unusual dignity and power.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


Illustrated in color by Volney A. Richardson. 


Cloth, r2mo, $1.50 postpaid. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


wh 
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NEW YOR K 
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BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS 
LIPPINCOTT’S SPRING FICTION 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 


The Princess Dehra 
By JOHN REED SCOTT. A captivating 
sequel to Mr. Scott’s dashing, successful 
romance, “ The Colonel of the Red 
Huzzars.” 


Four illustrations in color by Clarence 
F. Underwood 


12mo. Decorated Cloth, $1.50 


Marcia Schuyler 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL 
LUTZ. <A sweet and wholesome romance, 
fragrant of lavender and rosemary, with scenes 
laid in New York State in 1830. 

Colored frontispiece by Anna Whelan Betts, and 


six illustrations from paintings, full of his- 
toric interest, by Edward L. Henry 


12mo. 348 pages. Decorated cloth, with 
medallion, $1.50 


The Duchess of Dreams Drawn by Clarence F. Underwood 


Jor ** The Princess Dehra.” 
By EDITH MACVANE. A ale of social 
ambition, of startling adventure, and of 
passionate love; placed against the dazzling 
background of a Newport summer. 
Frontispiece in color by Alonzo Kimball 
12mo. Decorated cover, $1.50 


the Dead of Night 
By JOHN T. MCINTYRE. A stirring 


novel of bewildering mystery, laid in New 
York City, the entire action of which takes 
place in the silent watches when the heart of 
the great metropolis beats faintly. 
Frontispiece in color and three black and white 
illustrations by Frances Rogers 


12mo. 308 pages. Decorated cloth, $1.50 


— 


The Master Influence 


By THOMAS MCKEAN. A psycholog- 
ical character-study of a fascinating heroine 
who believes herself immune from love. 
Three illustrations in color by Will Grefe Dut ty. tinee ed 
12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50 for ** The Duchess of Dreams.” 





Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 5 
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1908 FROM SPRING LIST OF 1908 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
FICTION 


THE HUSBANDS OF EDITH 


By George Barr McCutcheon 
Author of “‘GRAUSTARK,” “THE DAY OF THE DOG.” etc. 
Illustrations in color by Harrison Fisher. 
12m0, cloth, $1.25. 
A clever story in Mr. McCutcheon’s entertaining stvle 


THE MOTHER OF THE MAN 
By Eden Phillpotts 


Author of “CHILDREN OF THE MIST”’ 
12m0, cloth, $1.50. 
A Dartmoor Romance 














Saieartiad 


THE DISSOLVING CIRCLE ON THE KNEES OF THE 
By Will Lillibridge GODS 





Author of “ BEN BLAIR,’ ‘“‘ WHERE THE TRAIL 
Terehaal” aie By Anna Bowman Dodd 
, = - i Author of “ CATHEDRAL Days,’’ “ THREE 
Illustrations in color by The Kinneys. NORMANDY INNS.’ 


12mo, cloth, has 50. 


MERYL | THE FAIR MOON OF THE VIGIL 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


By William Tillinghast BATH By Harold Begbie 
Eldridge ‘ ‘ A “THE P ” 
eee ae - me By Elizabeth Ellis uthor of om PENALTY, 
oO UMA. pe ee 5 — J 
Full-page illustrations by Ae of BARBARA ™ INSLOW, REBEL. 12mo, cloth, $1.59. 
John Rae. Illustrated in colors by John Rae. “The very best of its kind 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. | 12mo, cloth, $1.50. in the language.”’ 


MY LADY OF CLEEVE LORD OF THE WORLD 
By Percy J. Hartley By Robert Hugh Benson 


Fully illustrated. Author of ‘‘ THE LIGHT INVISIBLE,” “A MIRROR 
OF SHALOTT,”’ etc. 





Cover in colors by Harrison Fisher 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE MAN WHO WAS THURSDAY 
By Gilbert K. Chesterton 


Author of ‘‘VaRIED IvpEs,” ‘“‘ HERETICS,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


EXTOR MANOR 
By Archibald Marshall 


Author of ‘ RICHARD BALDOCK," ‘‘ THE HOUSE OF MERRILEES,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


A GUIDE TO THE WEST INDIES. By FREDERICK A. OBER, ) gyo flexible cloth,..........- net, $2.25 
author of ‘‘Our West Indian Neighbors,’’ etc. Profusely fs Giextbie tenth 5 ? ais 
illustrated, and with many colored maps. vo, flexible leather, .... .< peciat met, 2.75 


TUSCAN FEASTS AND TUSCAN FRIENDS. By Dorotuy NEvILE Legs. Illus.,12mo,cloth ... 


PASSAGES FROM THE PAST. By His Grace, THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, author of “ Life of qaeen ‘ 
. met, 6.50 


Victoria,’ etc., etc. Copiously illustrated, large 8vo, cloth. T'wo volumes 
LETTERS FROM PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY TO ELIZABETH HITCHENER. Now first published. 
With introduction and notes by Bertram Dobell. — nihil edition, 12mo,cloth ..... met, 1.50 


r2mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


—— 








. met, 1.75 





‘DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, °7%"%,4"- 
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NEW SPRING PUBLICATIONS 


A rapid-fire detective story.’’—PAtladelphia Ledger. 


THE HEMLOCK AVENUE 
MYSTERY 


By ROMAN DOUBLEDAY 
‘‘One of the best detective novels since the famous ‘ Leaven- 
worth Case.’’’—Baltimore American. 


‘‘Ingenious and original. No step is taken that insults the 
reader's intelligence.’’—New York Sun. 


With spirited illustrations by Grunwald. Cloth, $1.50. 





Third Printing and selling better every week 


THE WEIGHT of the NAME | THE GREAT SECRET 


By PAULg BOURGET By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
Translated by George Burnham Ives ‘“The best and most absorbing story of 


_ A poignant drama of the old aristocracy adventure yet produced by Mr. Oppen- 
in France to-day, the ripest work of a heim.”"—Philadelphia Press 
master novelist. . ladel; 55. 


Cloth, $1.50. Lllustrated, $1.50. 


THE HEART OF THE RED FIRS 


By ADA WOODRUFF ANDERSON 


A realistic romance of the Great Northwest, with striking scenes and a strongly portrayed 
heroine. 
Illustrated by Ch. Grunwald. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE REAPING QUICKENED 


By MARY IMLAY TAYLOR By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 


A strong story dealing with Washington The story of Thorne Alstrom’s struggle 
social and political life. with his conscience, with a Quebec back- 
With frontispiece in color, Cloth, $1.50. ground. Cloth, $1.50. 





THE SUPREME GIFT JANET OF THE DUNES 
By GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD By HARRIET T. COMSTOCK 


The heroine of this novel is involved in ‘‘A prose idyll of a Long Island Light- 
dramatic situations that grip the reader’s house and Life Saving District, with a 
sympathies to the very end. sweet love story.’—New Jor World. It- 

Frontispiece in color. Cloth, $1.50. lustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


POCKET EDITIONS OF DUMAS, HUGO, AND AUSTEN 


The Masterpieces of Alexandre Dumas. 14 vols. The peemaneens of Victor Hugo. 
10 vols. Jane Austen’s Novels. 6 vols. 


Handsome 18mo volumes, uniform with the Pocket Balzac (6'4x4% inches), fully illus- 
trated. Price, gilt edges, $1.00 me¢ per volume; limp morocco, edges gilt over carmine, 
$1.25 ne¢ per volume. Any story sold separately. 


BQS"Send for Illustrated Spring Catalogue 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, :: BOSTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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NEW SPRING BOOKS 


NOW READY 


Humorous Hits and How to Hold an Audience 


By Grenville Kleiser. A collection of the newest and best selections, stories, and sketches 
of the foremost authors, entertainers aud humorists, with instructions on proper delivery, and 
how to hold an audience. Mr. Kleiser is also author of ‘‘ How to Speak in Public.’’ 12mo, 
Cloth, 326 pages. Price, $1.00, net. 


Home Gymnastics According to the Ling System 


By Anders Wide, M.D. New and revised edition. Simple, effective exercises, mostly without 
appatatus, on the Swedish system, so widely and fa,orably known in Europe and America. 
12mo, Cloth, 690 pages. Price, socents, net. 


Manikin Chart of the Human System 


An overlapping flat model of a normal human being, showing first, the internal organs of 
the chest and abdomen; second, the muscular system; third, the blood vessels or circulatory 
system; fourth, the nervous system; fifth, the skeleton. The different parts of the human 
anatomy are all shown in their natural colors. Each part numbered and carefully indexed. 
The whole mounted between two cloth covers, 7x 10 inches, handy for the library bookcase 
or table. Price, complete, $1.50, postpaid. 


On Self-Culture 


New edition. By John Stuart Blackie, late professor of Greek at Edinburgh University. A 
standard work by this well-known writer. 12mo, Cloth. 75 cents, postpaid. 


The Sanitary Question-Box 


By Charles F, Wingate, Consulting Sanitary Engineer. A handy guideto the essentials of 
sanitation and ventilation inthe home. 12mo, Cloth. 50 cents, postpaid. 


The Friends’ Hymnal 


New and revised edition. Approved and officially adopted by the Society of Friends. 736 
selections. Music and words in juxtaposition. Psalter, commandments, and Lord's Prayere 
Cloth binding, 8% x 6% inches. Price, $1.00. 


TO BE ISSUED IN MAY 


How to Invest Money 


By George Garr Henry, Vice-President of The Guarantee Trust Cempany, New York. 
Various forms of safe investments, as, bonds, stocks, and mortgages, are carefully explained, 
and their income-bearing prospects, together with their security for the principal invested, 
are judiciously set forth. It is a book, primarily, for the smallinvestor who wants safe 
investments with fair rates of interest. 12mo, Cloth. Price, 75 cents, net. 


The New Encyclopedia of Social Reform 


Edited by William D. P. Bliss. An absolutely new and reliable work containing the very 
latest information and statistics in the social, political, and industrial life of to-day. Large 
8vo, (634 x10), 1,344 pages. Cloth, $7.50; Sheep, $9.50; Half Morocco, $12.00; Full Morocco, 
$14.00. (All net.) 


Sermons Which Have Won Souls 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. Dr. Banks since entering upon his recent pastorate in Denver 
has been blest with some 1,500 conversions. These sermons were largely instrumental in 
accomplishing this result. In the preface many valuable suggestions are given by Dr. Banks 
on his new methods of ‘‘ following up" each anxious inquirer. 12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.40, net. 


Smiling ’Round the World 


By Marshall P. Wilder. Inspired by a recent tour around the world, in which Mr. Wilder 
saw and heard much to suggest manya hearty laugh which he puts in his felicitous and 
happy vein. 12mo, Cloth, Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


Long Life and How to Attain It 


By Pearce Kintzing, M.D., who has long been a professor in a medical college in Baltimore. 
Simple, sane, practical advice by a physician of wide and long experience, by which the 
every-day man or woman may ward off disease, preserve health, and prolong life. The book 
has a scientific background which will commend it to the attention of the physician as well. 
His manner of presenting the matter, and his experience in adapting his advice to every-day 
life, at once command the reader's confidence and enthusiasm. 12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00, net. 


es & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK and LONDON 
EAA NNN comcaemammas 
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Two New Novels of Calibre 


— first, a pulse-stirring story of adven- 

ture which for the tense quality of its 
interest surpasses even its author's earlier 
books—by 


ARTHUR 
STRINGER 


Author “ Phantom 
“* The Wire 


The 


of Wires*’ and 


Tappers "’ 


HE second, the brilliant and sensation- 
ally successful romance of China—the 
first novel of that country ever published— 


GENERAL 
HOMER LEA 


Lieutenant General of the Chinese 
Reform Army 


The 


es ——— 


Under 


Groove 


THE UNDER GROOVE is un- 
questionably Mr. Stringer’s best 
and most exciting story. 


It is above all a story of action—swift, 
@ decisive and nerve-thrilling steeped 
in the eternal hurry and clamor and 
fascination of the Metropolis. The hero is 
a young fellow of the most attractive per- 
sonality, a character as distinctive and 
prominent as any in recent fiction. 
Yielding to a lust for action which 
seizes him with an irresistible grip, 
he plunges one after another into 
a series of the most exciting and 
dangerous adventures. 


hy. = 
v, HOMER 


By a freak of fate he is 

enabled to perform many 
services for the daughter of a 
millionaire, Edith Shaler, whose 
destiny early threatens to be- 
come woven into his own despite 
the wide social gulf that divides 


them. With eight illustrations. $1.50 


Mail orders for these books are solicited 
and to whom a book-shop is not readily available. 


THE McCLURE COMPANY © 


<a 


from the readers of 
The prices given above include postage to any address. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


Vermilion 
Pencil 


The response of press and public to the pecus 
liar genius of this book was immediate and 
startling. On the day of publication the New 
York Times made this unequivocal statement : 
“THE VERMILION PENCIL is the most 
remarkable piece of fiction the vear thus far 
has brought. The book is more than a novel 
-it is ahuman document. Homer Lea has 
done for China what Rudyard Kipling and A. 
E. W. Mason have done for India — given a 
sense of it, a feeling of it.’ 


And the Atlanta Constitution a few days 

later : 
‘‘A wonderful, wonderful novel! 
Quivering with passion and vi- 
brating with intense vitality, this 
book comes to us with-a forceful 
freshness that is half savagery and 
half inscrutable, unfathomable mys- 


tery.”’ 
q years of toil in the heart of China has 

been boiled down into this novel,which 

in its exotic passion and power, its smell of 

the East, its first inner glimpse of the soul of 

an immemorial race, is a positive revelation 
to the prosaic American imagination. To read 
THE VERMILION PENCIL is an experience ever to 
be remembered Cloth. $1.50 


The sum total of Homer Lea's fifteen 


Book News 


Monthly who live in the remoter districts 





44 East 23d Street, New York 
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CROWELL'S NEW SPRING BOOKS 


Lilies of Eternal Peace 
By LILIAN WHITING Cloth, 75 cents net; Leather, $1.50 net. Postage 8 cts. 


An Easter booklet filled with a joyous theme of the future life. Miss Whiting is at 
her best when writing upon such topics as this. 


The Christian Faith and the 
Old Testament 


By JOHN M. THOFIAS $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents 


An able scholar here shows the true relation between latter-day religion and the Old 
Testament tenets—a field which has proved very confusing to many conscientious 


ou The Young Malefactor 


By THOSFIAS TRAVIS Introduction by JUDGE BEN. B. LINDSEY 
$1.50 net. Postage 15 cents 


The subject of the juvenile criminal and children’s courts is occupying more and 
more of the attention it deserves. The present close study is ‘*admirable and of value 
to all,’’ says Judge Lindsey. 


Paths to the Heights 


By SHELDON LEAVITT $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents 


‘ 








The author, for long a ‘‘regular’’ physician, gives an inspiriting treatiseon mental 
healing and the powers of the mind in bodily control. Fresh, vigorous and practical. 


, Montaigne 
By GABRIEL COMPAYRE 90 cents net. Postage 10 cents 


The last of six volumes by anoted French educator on ‘‘ Pioneers in Education,"’ 
the others being Rousseau, Spencer, Pestalozzi, Herbart and Horace Mann. 


Life of Thomas A. Edison 


By FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES Illustrated. $2.00 net. Postage 20 cents 


Sixty years of a remarkable career which reads more interestingly than anovel. The 
author has had exceptional advantages to study his subject, and has produced ‘‘the 
most important biography of the new year."’ 


The First Folio Shakespeare 


THREE NEW PLAYS Per vol., 75 cents in cloth; $1.00 in leather 


The Tempest, Othello, and Winters Tale bring the number of volumes to 
sixteen in this invaluable edition, based directly on the original text of 1623. Edited 
with full notes by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 


Our Rich Inheritance 


By JAMES F. JENNESS 30 cents net. Postage 5 cents 
A ‘*What is Worth While"’ talk on the exceptional opportunities we of to-day 
possess. 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., :: New York 


When Writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Personal Memories of Henrik Ibsen 
By William Archer 


Editor and Translator of ‘‘ The Complete Works of Ibsen’’ 


age. His romantic plays 

and his dramas in verse, 

Brand and Peer Gynt, al- 
ready lay far behind him. His name was 
as yet little known outside the three Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms, though A Doll’s House 
was beginning to make its way on the 
German stage. He stood, in fact, on the 
threshold of his world-wide renown, 
though neither he nor anyone else fore- 
saw it. 

He was living in Rome, where I, too, 
had settled down for the winter. The 
desire to know the creator of Peer Gynt 
was not the least among the motives that 
had taken me thither. I trusted to meet- 
ing him at the Scandinavian Club, but 
found that, as a British subject, I was 
not eligible. The committee, however, 
overcame the difficulty by making me an 
honorary member. 

The occasion was one of the Saturday 
evening social gatherings, which brought 
together all the Scandinavians in Rome. I 
had been about a quarter of an hour in 
the room, and was standing close to the 
door, when it opened, and in glided an 
undersized man, with very broad shoul- 
ders, and a large, leonine head, wearing a 
long black frock coat with very broad 
lapels, on one of which a knot of red rib- 
bon was conspicuous. I knew him at once, 
and was a little taken aback by his low 
stature. In spite of all the famous in- 
stances to the contrary, one instinctively 
associates greatness with size. 

His natural height was even somewhat 
diminished by a habit of bending forward 
slightly at the waist, begotten, no doubt, 


T was in December, 1881, that 
I first met Henrik Ibsen. He 
] was then fifty-three years of 





of short-sightedness and the need to peer 
into things. He moved very slowly and 
noiselessly, with his hands behind his back 
—an unobtrusive personality—which 
would even have been insignificant, had 
the head been strictly proportionate to the 
rest of the frame. But there was nothing 
insignificant about the high and massive 
forehead crowned with a mane of (then) 
iron-gray hair, the small and pale but 
piercing eyes behind the gold-rimmed 
spectacles, or the thin-lipped mouth, de- 
pressed at the corners into a curve indica- 
tive of iron will, and set between bushy 
whiskers of the same dark grey as the hair. 
The most cursory observer could not but 
recognize power and character in the head; 
yet one would scarcely have guessed it to 
be the power of a poet, the character of 
a prophet. 

Not without trepidation, for I had 
heard legends of his unapproachableness 
and occasional harshness, I asked the 
President of the Club to introduce me. Of 
bearishness there was no trace in his man- 
ner; on the contrary, it was marked by a 
ceremonious old-world courtesy: After a 
few minutes’ conversation, he invited me 
to call upon him at his house. As we 
parted I asked him when we might expect 
his new play. He believed it was that very 
day to be published in Copenhagen. 

The new play was Gengangere—Ghosts. 
At that moment he was as far as I was 
from foreseeing the storm of obloquy it 
was to bring down upon his head, and the 
controversy that was to rage round it all 
the world over. 

I determined not to call upon him until 
I had read the new play. Day after day 
I worried the shopmen at Loescher’s book- 
store in the Corso for the copy I had 
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ordered ; but it was close before Christmas 
before it arrived. However, I had de- 
voured, if not digested, it before the 
Christmas festival at the Club, when my 
second meeting with the poet took place. 

Here | will quote from a letter written 
the following day: 





The Birthplace of Ibsen 
At Skien, Norway 


The tirst thing that met my eyes when I en- 
tered thé room was the great Henrik, resplen- 
dent with all his orders, and looking really 
leonine .. I sat quite close to him at din- 
ner, but unfortunately, back to back ; 
After dinner, as the tables were being cleared 
away, I stood in the lobby talking to Miss 
R-—, who had been Isben’s table companion. 
She declares that she has the distinction 
of being the only lady he ever danced with 
—in Bergen, many vears ago. I suggested 
that perhaps the honor was greater than the 
pleasure, and slte admitted there was a good 
deal in that. Just then Ibsen came up and 


shook hands with me. The conversation 
turned on smoking, as he was smoking a cigar 
and offered Miss R—— one He said he 


couldn’t work without smoking—not cigars, but 
a short pipe, so that you didn’t know you were 
smoking until it was done and you had to re- 
fill it. ‘Then he said people talked as if some 
special things were poisonous, and some not; 
but in fact there is no such thing as poison 
Certain substances, under certain conditions and 
in certain quantities, do more or less harm, and 
that you could say of everything. For instance, 
cold water, if you plump into it from a 
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height, will kill you. 
and his plunge from the Gendin Edge. 

Afterwards I talked a good deal with Miss 
R about him. She said that people were 
very unjust to his character, and that he him- 
self had more than once said to her: “You 
mustn’t think that I am entirely heartless and 
unfeeling.” She said too, that he hated to talk 
about his books; that he carried his reluctance 
to the point of a mania. Consequently, I was 
rather surprised when, further on in the even- 
ing, Ibsen came up to me, and, after we had 
discussed the Ring Theater fire, said: “You 
would scarcely believe what a sensation my new 
play is making in the North.” He asked me 
if I had read it, and told me that he was getting 
heaps of letters about it. He said he doubted 
whether it would be acted just yet, on account 
of its tendency. It was always the same; when 
he wrote Love’s Comedy there was a great out 
cry; another when he wrote Peer Gynt, an 
other over Pillars of Society; but little by little 
people got accustomed to the pieces. 





During the next two months I saw 
Ibsen frequently, at his house, at the Club, 
and at the Caffé Nazionale. He had a 
flat in the Via Capo le Case, close to the 
corner of the Via Sistina. It was, if |! 
may use the expression, a comfortable yet 
comfortless flat—well furnished, but with 
no air of home about it. All his pictures, 
I fancy, were packed up and lying at 
Munich, and he had not even many books 
about, for he was never a great reader. 
His writing room was very bare and pain- 
fully orderly. It has been reported that 
he kept on his writing table various knick- 
knacks and little figures, which he re- 
garded as fetishes, and without which he 
could not work. I never saw anything of 
the kind, either in Rome, Munich, or 
Christiania; and the photographs of his 
study in Christiania confirm my_ scepti- 
cism. 

My friends and I used to frequent the 
Catfé Nazionale almost as regularly as 
[Ibsen did; but of course I did not often 
intrude upon his cogitations. I find only 
one other note of a talk with him in Rome, 
from which the following passage may be 
quoted: 

I spoke to him about Kierkegaard, and he de 
clares it all nonsense to say that Brand has 
anything to do with Kierkegaard. He says he 
always draws from models to some degree, and 
that a man who formed a sort of model for 
Brand was a certain Pastor Lammers. This 
man went out of the State Church, taking any 
number of people with him; then he saw he was 
on the wrong track, but neither could nor 
would take his followers back into the fold, and 
so left them in the wilderness and came abroad 


I thought of Peer Gynt, 
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Ibsen knew him in Dresden. However, he can’t 
have been by any means an exact prototype of 
Brand, for Ibsen says he was full of the joy 
of life, went to the theater, and was something 
of a painter and musician. Brand played the 
organ, but that was his only accomplishment, 
that I ever heard of. We spoke of Turgueneff, 
whom Ibsen praised highly; and as I happened 
to have Une Page d’Amour with me, we dis- 
cussed Zola. Ibsen hasn’t read anything of his, 
he says, and is inclined to undervalue him, from 
what he has read about him. I was rather in- 
terested to hear this for, of coursg, the Mor- 
genblad is profoundly convinced that Gengangere 
is directly inspired by the study of Zola. 


To my other meetings with him in 
Rome I find only general references in the 
papers before me, but they entirely bear 
out my recollection of his invariable 
courtesy and cordiality. - And here let me 
ask how many great writers would have 
given so much time and patience to a 
wholly irrelevant youth who had no sort 
of claim upon him—not even that of a 
formal introduction? In after years Ibsen 
might—indeed he did—consider himself 
under some sort of obligation to me; but 
in those far-off Roman days he knew 
nothing of me except that I could more or 
less imperfectly express myself in his lan- 
guage. and had made an unauthorized and 
partly garbled version of one of his plays. 
That he could be morose and even repel- 
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lant on occasion is plain from well-authen- 
ticated anecdotes; but I think his treat- 
ment of me during those first months of 
our acquaintanceship ought absolutely to 
acquit him of any charge of systematic or 
habitual churlishness. 

He was never a man of many words; 
he always spoke slowly and (as George 
Eliot is said to have done) under a mani- 
fest sense of responsibility ; but within the 
limits of his phlegmatic temperament, I 
always found him not only courteous, but 
genial, and even communicative. 

In August, 1890, I passed through Mu- 
nich on my way to Oberammergau, and [ 


spent a day with Ibsen and his wife and 
son. I] again quote from a letter a few 


days later: 


My first business in Munich, after making sure 
of my seat for the Passion Play, was to call 
upon Ibsen His fame in England and 
America, is, as he says, “a fairy tale,” to him 
d He is obviously older, but he looks very 
well, and is quite alert and cheerful. He 
trotted me around a vast exhibition of modern 
pictures, where there is a portrait of himseli 
by a Norwegian named Smith—a vivid enough 
but far from flattering one. He won’t go into 
the room where it hangs, but waited round the 
corner. Just as I discovered it, an Englishman 
and his wife were standing before it. The man 
looked up his catalog and said: “Oh, that’s 
Ibsen, the Norwegian poet,” whereupon the lady 
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replied with the greatest interest: “Oh, is it? 
Well, now, that’s just what I should have ex- 
pected him to look like.” I was tempted to tell 
them they need only step into the next room to 
see the original; but, instead, I reported their 
conversation to the “Old Man,’ who was 
amused. Sigurd Ibsen joined us at lunch, and 
we had a long talk about all sorts of things— 
mainly about translations and performances in 
England, America, ete. 


In 1891 Ibsen returned to Norway after 
an absence (save for brief visits) of more 
than a quarter of a century. He made 
Christiania his abiding place, and seldom 
left it, settling in the new quarters on 
the Palace hill, first in Viktoria Terrasse, 
but ultimately in Arbins Gade. It was 
there that, in 1898 and 1899, I saw him 
again, and saw him frequently. 

He had now become an European celeb- 
rity, and thousands of tourists have seen 
him, and hundreds described or depicted 
him, taking his daily walk down Karl 
Johans Gade, or sitting at his own par- 
ticular window in the Café of the Grand 
Hotel. He was also a favorite victim of 
the inventive newsmonger. Either in 
Copenhagen or Christiania—probably in 
the former—there was a regular manu- 
factory of Ibsen legends. I would espe- 
cially warn all Ibsen biographers against 
a most circumstantial story of his illness, 
his “Apologia” and his relations with 
Bjornson, purporting to be written by Dr. 
George Brandes, which was circulated in 
the autumn of 1901, and was pure inven- 
tion from first to last. 

He told me that he wrote Brand and 
Peer Gynt (which appeared with only a 
year’s interval between them) at very high 
pressure, amounting to nervous overstrain. 
He would go on writing verses all the time, 
even when asleep or half awake. He 
thought them capital for the moment; but 
they were the veriest nonsense. Once or 
twice he was so impressed with their merit 
that he rose in his night-shirt to write 
them down; but they were never of the 
slightest use. At Ariccia he used to get 
up at four or five in the morning and go 
for a long walk ; then, when he came back, 
he was in good trim for writing. 

I had often heard him confess to a 
great distaste for seeing his own plays 
on the stage. This time he went more at 





large into his reasons. “I have quite defi- 
nite conceptions,’ he said, “of my own 
characters, and the actors come between 
me and these conceptions, in some cases 
permanently distorting or obscuring 
them.” It was one of the drawbacks of 
the various festivals that had been held 
from time to time in his honor—in Berlin, 
Meiningen, Copenhagen, Stockholm, etc.— 
that he was always expected to sit out one 
or more @f his plays. 

I was reminded of Dr. Schlenther’s ac- 
count of the first production of Ghosts in 
Germany, at the Augsburg-Stadtheater. 
Ibsen was present, whether at a dress re- 
hearsal or at the performance I do not 
remember. He sat with a friend in the 
stalls, and throughout the performance 
kept on pinching his companion and ejac- 
ulating, “Oh! oh!” in apparent agony, 
varying the exclamation at some points— 
as when Regina made her entrance in 
peasant costume—with “Oh, nein!” Eng- 
lish and American stage managers please 
note ! 

On September 1, 1899, Ibsen and Bjorn- 
son sat side by side in the place of honor 
at the opening of the Norwegian National 
Theater. That night crowned the life- 
work of the two men. They had created 
a national drama which had gone forth 
over all the world; and here at last it had 
found a fitting home in their own country 
which they had so loved—and chastened. 
A few days later I parted from Ibsen for 
the last time, at his home in Arbins Gade. 
Punctilious as ever in his courtesy, he ac- 
companied me to the outer door, and we 
shook hands on the threshold. Nearly 
twenty years had passed since I first saw 
him in the dim old Roman salon; and in 
all that time, whether in speech or writing 
(though we had had business relations not 
without complexity) I had met with noth- 
ing but kindness, consideration, and cor- 
diality at his hands. What I said I do not 
remember, but doubtless it was not the 
right thing. The right thing to have said 
was very plain. Thinking of all that I 
owed to the poet and the man, I should 
have used the simplest and most compre- 
hensive of the formulas of gratitude in 
which Norwegian abounds, and said to 
him, “Tak for alt,” or “Thanks for all.” 
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Looking Ibsen in the Face 





By Richard Duffy | 


HE world knows a distinctive 

individual, not by what he 

T has done, but by the word 

© 2) that is passed about him. 

Rumor, reputation, celebrity, 

fame follow in order, ac- 

cording to the spread and emphasis of 
the word. 





Statue of Ibsen 
At Skien 


Meanwhile the cry excites curiosity. 
The world tries to ascertain the reason for 
the individual's distinction. 

In the case of Ibsen the world’s curios- 
ity was soon balked. Plays are not gen- 
erally read; and by Americans less read 
than by the English, or by the nations of 
the Continent. Moreover, the plays of 
Ibsen that have been presented to Amer- 
ican audiences are disquieting, not to say 
repellent. Merely to read a newspaper 
report of Ghosts is sufficient to persuade 
the average theatergoer that Ibsen is im- 
moral, if not mad. 

This question has been thoroughly 
threshed out. Readers know now that 
Ibsen was not immoral, but a moralist; 


that he was not insane more than Rocke- 
feller, and that he was a genius, as is the 
emperor of Standard Oil’s universal do- 
minion. 

The difference between the two is the 
difference between a dollar and an idea. 
Ideas and dollars are both plentiful, coun- 
terfeit and real. But counterfeit dollars 
are short-lived. Counterfeit ideas flour- 
ish and multiply, so that the man of gen- 
uine ideas is at as much trouble to make 
them current as if he were trying to foist 
filled coins on an honest and suspicious 
public. 

A few, then a minority, then a militant 
minority, rise to welcome the man of gen- 





Henrik Ibsen 


From a bust modeled in 1865 


uine ideas. They argue for him, they ex- 
plain him, and they succeed slowly in 
awakening sympathy in a widening circle 
of believers. Each believer becomes a cru- 
sader; and crusaders, since time began, 
have argued and explained their cause. 
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They use the sword or the club only at the 
extremity of patience. 

Eventually, little remains of the original 
cause except argument and explanation, 
always colored by temperament. Of 
course, all the special pleaders have tem- 
perament. Some of them have so much 
of it that, in Ibsen's case, for example, the 
stern progenitor of ideas must frequently 
be at a loss to understand his expositors. 

Crusaders in a literary cause are more 
than others swelling with worship; and 
their first impulse is to surround the wor- 
shiped one with a halo. The halo most 
fashionable, as the fame of Ibsen became 
world-wide, was the halo of symbolism; 
and with this halo the little writers 
adorned the forbidding Norwegian head 





ered the spots of a Socialist in Ibsen. 
(How many various labels have not since 
been unsuccessfully pinned on G. B. S.?) 
In a letter, dated at Munich, the same 
year, Ibsen disclaims kinship, saying: 


I have never belonged, and probably never 
shall belong to any party whatever. I may add 
here, that it has become an absolute necessity 
to me to work quite independently and to shape 
my own course ; I was surprised that I, 
who had made it my chief life-task to depict hu 
man characters and human destinies, should, 
without conscious or direct intention, have ar- 
rived in several matters at the same conclusions 
as the social-democratic moral philosophers had 
arrived at by scientific processes. 


No one will accuse Shaw of being 
wrong in his general view of Ibsen in the 
“Quintessence,” one of his most valuable 





A Specimen of Ibsen's Handwriting 


They made him their own, intentionally ; 
although professing to hold him up for 
reverence of the world. Their chief pleas- 
ure, a secret one, was putting a label on a 
mountain peak. 

The satisfaction of affixing labels is the 
most generally seductive to the human 
mind, next to the satisfaction of owning 
a thing. When Hendrik Hudson adven- 
tured into an undiscovered river, he gave 
his name to it. Hudson River it remains 
in the geographies and beyond New York 
City; but the four millions of that city 
know it only as the North River. It isa 
river under either name. 

When George Bernard Shaw delivered 
his lucid and comprehensive lecture, “The 
Quintessence of Ibsenism,” in 1890, before 
the Fabian Society of London, he discov- 


critiques; yet one may judge from Ibsen’s 
letter his abhorrence of labels. 

The Socialistic label, inadequate though 
it be, does not make a mystery of Ibsen. 
The symbolistic labellers would make a 
mystery of him, if they could. They do 
succeed in frightening away many intelli- 
gent people, by issuing statements that 
profess to interpret him; or by providing 
combinations of intellectual moves, so that 
one may guess his riddle. It is even fair 
to presume that three hundred years from 
now, Ibsen, as Shakespeare, may have the 
shadow of pseudonymity cast upon him by 
some hazy-minded cipherer. 

Eminent critics, William Archer, Ed- 
mund Gosse, Bernard Shaw, Havelock 
Ellis, from the beginning recognized his 
imperial genius, but they were not blinded 
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by the light, nor did they try to persuade 
the underworld of readers that its glare 
was too strong to be faced save with veiled 
eves. 

Now, the way to end a mystery is to 
tear down the veil and look it in the face. 





Ibsen 


** Behold me! Divine is my delight 
in the dismal.”’ 


The way to know Ibsen is to read Ibsen, 
or see him played, not to read what others 
say about him. He never wrote for the 
critics. Primarily, he wrote what he 
wished to write, but with the aim of inter- 
esting his public. Moreover, he did not 
write his plays to be read, but to be acted. 
\ man who had learned the laws of 
dramatic art in his experience as stage- 








manager and theater director, Ibsen under- 
stood the necessity of sending his message 
over the footlights with explicitness. 
Whether he is reaching to a dizzy height 
of the poetic, or padding along sourly 
on a prose level, Ibsen’s shining excellence 
is his explicitness. The only mystery about 
him is that which has been woven by the 
foggy maunderings of the little writers 
full of worship. 
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Ibsen Monument 


In Christiania 


Note: Henrik Ibsen was born at Skien, Norway, on March 20, 1828. He died in May, 1906. 



















Ibsen Audiences in America 


By Joseph M. Rogers 


HE conscientious dramatic 
T critic on a morning news- 


paper has a difficult task to 
S 2) perform if he is called upon 
to review an important pro- 
duction. The time limit is 
short. He must gather his impressions 
rapidly and write them without chance of 











Ibsen in 1868 


revision. ‘The work is more important 
than may appear at first sight, because of 
the many factors involved. To give any- 
thing like a proper review he must get the 
perspective of all of them. The play itself 
is one thing, but it does not stand alone. 
He must consider what the author in- 
tended to do, and not what he would have 
liked him to attempt. He must consider 
if the actors have reproduced the impres- 
sions intended by the author, and he must 
note carefully whether the audience has 
been pleased or not. For, in the last 
analysis, the play is nothing if it does not 
please. 


It has been my fortune to see most of 
the performances of Ibsen plays in this 
country as well as some in London. I 
have always gone to such performances 
fortified by an advance study of the play, 
and have thus had time to witness the 
effect of the actors’ interpretation upon 
the audience. It has proved one of the 
interesting experiences of my life. It is 
safe to say that, as a rule, the effect upon 
the average, Ibsen audience is bewilder- 


ment. I have passed through that stage 
myself. Some thirty years ago, while de- 


tained in a logging camp near Lake Su- 
perior, I got hold of two paper-bound 
translations of Ibsen’s plays left by a 
strolling Englishman. I was then in the 
romantic stage when Shakespeare’s heroes 
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Ibsen in 1873 


Dresden 


and heroines were to me the most glorious 
things on earth. To read Shakespeare 
daily was a delight; to see an occasional 
play of his, even inadequately produced, 
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was an illumination. Judge then of my 
surprise in reading plays in which roman- 
ticism was absent, in which pessimism 
seemed the. dominant note. 

I had not then reached the philosophic 
age. Indeed, I have not yet reached the 
status where Ibsen seems to me the great- 
est apostle of the drama, but I have 
learned to know and admire his plays even 
after the rather trying ordeal of a per- 
sonal interview with the author. 





Where Ibsen Lived as a Student 


In Christiania 


My first experience as a critic of Ibsen 
plays was some eighteen years ago, in 
Philadelphia, when Beatrice Cameron gave 
a special matinee of The Doll’s House. 
I reread the play before I went. Immense 
was my astonishment to discover the house 
filled with women and children, and even 
babies in arms. The people seemed to 
have thought that it was a sort of “Cinder- 
ella” performance to make a_ children’s 
holiday. It need not be said that a more 
bewildered and disgusted set of people 
never witnessed a theatrical performance. 
It was, as I remember it, a rather intelli- 
gent production, but it was lost on the 
audience, and it was with the audience that 
I was then most concerned. 

Since that day we have had many per- 
formances of Ibsen's plays without in the 
least arousing any enthusiasm. I think it 
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fair to say that Ibsen had not the slightest 
desire to arouse enthusiasm in anyone. 
Whatever his philosophy, he made it his 
practice to offend conservatism and con- 
vention at every possible point. He was 
not, as I take it, a pessimist. He looked 
upon himself as a sort of apostle, but it is 
really difficult to pick out exactly what he 
intended to accomplish as a whole. He 
made the literature of Norway. He stimu- 
lated, if he did not create, the drama of 
realism, and he gave his followers a chance 
to think that he was the great teacher of 
the world through the medium of symbol- 
ism. 

In all the audiences of Ibsen plays which 
I have witnessed, not one has given back 
what might be considered an intellectual 
response. Ibsen appeals solely to the in- 
telligence. He is the hardest of all dra- 








Dr. Ibsen 


matists to get over the footlights, because 
there is so little emotion of the kind that 
the public likes. And there is no standard 
of Ibsenism, no traditions. Every per- 
formance of his plays is sui generis, and 
few of them are wholly satisfying. When 
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listening to Ibsen you think only of the 
players. In listening to Shakespeare you 
are thinking of the poetry and the drama, 
and the people on the stage are secondary. 

Ibsen ts not wholly intelligible on the 
stage. He does not appeal to a common 
factor in human life. He attacks the indi- 
vidual, and such is our commonplace ac- 
ceptance of tradition that we can hardly 
place ourselves in the position of being the 
personal objects of a sermon. And it is a 
sermonizer that Ibsen is, after all is said 





Fornaro Cartoon of Ibsen 


and done—a mighty preacher at that. Not 
always a wholesome one for those who 
cannot see and hear with the intellect in- 
stead of the senses. I have never seen an 
Ibsen audience which seemed to be pleased 
and never one that was not impressed. 
kkven the wealth of scenic production in 
Peer Gynt, aided by the music of Grieg, 


failed to capture the enthusiasm of mors 
than a small fraction of the audience. 

But there is one thing to be said of the 

American public. There is a saving rem- 
nant who go to witness and hear Ibsen’s 
plays for their own sake, and a larger 
number who go out of curiosity. But if 
the auditors are not wholly pleased, they 
cannot forget. Recently Mrs. Fiske gave 
us a production of Rosmersholm, one of 
his most difficult, most unsatisfying and 
most satisfactory of his plays. There was 
always a respectful audience, and gener- 
ally a very large one. To say that most 
of the auditors enjoyed the performance 
would hardly be true. But it is safe.to 
say that not one person went away with- 
out food for thought. In this lies the 
strength of Ibsen as a teacher through the 
drama. He makes people get right down 
to the bare actualities of life. No hypoc- 
risy, no humbug, no illusion, no shutting 
out the sunlight of fact. You see as 
through a window some things said and 
done which are real. You go home feeling 
like a guilty eavesdropper, but you cannot 
and will not forget. 

I doubt that Ibsenism will become a cult 
in this country. It is more likely that in 
time our dramatists will draw somewhat 
from the Ibsen font in their more serious 
works, and thus teach a larger range of 
people the lessons which he sought to im- 
press upon his own generation. For with 
all the mighty and undeniable powers of 
intellect which Ibsen possessed, he was 
without emotion of the ennobling sort. A 
dash of Ibsen is good for the playgoer, 
but as a steady diet it would empty our 
theaters. But, at the same time [bsenism 
in its best sense is unconsciously pervad- 
ing the playgoing world. and is bringing 
forth fruit. The important thing about it 
is that it works while vou eat and sleep— 
unconsciously. But it lasts because it con- 
tains truth, not the whole truth, but in the 
last analysis some truth. 
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Ibsen’s Women 





By Amalie K. Boguslawski 


charges woman with the 

task of awakening our dor- 

mant spiritual consciousness 
to attain to this aristocracy of will. “The 
women will solve the question of man- 
kind,” he once said in response to a toast, 
‘but they must do so as mothers. Herein 
lies the great task of women.” Which 
simple creed proves that Ibsen’s gospel is 
not a subversive one. © For does he not 
show us the beatitude of motherhood and 
its duties, as well as the ideal heights to 
which a wife must rise if she would fulfil 
her mission nobly ? 

Ilis own marriage was ideally happy. 
Susanne Thoresen, the splendid, strong, 
unselfish but individualistic companion of 
his long journey on earth, exerted a last- 
ing influence on his work. She and her 
gentle sister Marie are the prototypes of 
some of the strangely contrasted sisters 
in the dramas. We have Ibsen’s own 


RUE freedom is the will to be 

responsible for oneself— 

| according to Nietsche. [bsen 
GC.) 


statement that all that he wrote proceeded 
from a mood or a real occurrence, and 
that he never wrote merely because he 
had found a good subject. It is interest- 
ing, then, to find the few whom he con- 
sidered good models from among the 
many suppliants for help in their tangled 
and misunderstood lives. Hedda Gabler 
is a composite photograph of a Norwegian 
and a German woman. She ended her 
life because existence bored her. An 
eccentric artist was the model for Lona, 
and for the mysterious Rat-wife years 
afterward. Hilde Wangel was inspired 
by an interesting young Viennese girl, and 
Nora's pathetic story is a transcript from 
life. 

In two of his three great epics Ibsen 
idealizes the submissive woman. Agnes, 
with her halo of maternal love and unself- 
ish devotion to the austere Brand, and 
Solveig, renouncing the world to wait for 
her worthless Peer Gynt; with the ex- 
quisite child Hedwig, dying in poignant 
grief because her ideal of her father was 
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ruthlessly shattered, are notes of divine 
tragedy in the sordid world about them. 

The two most significant Ibsen motives 
are revealed in Lady Inger when Nils 
Lykke declares: “A woman is the most 
powerful thing on earth; in her hands it 
lies to lead the man where God would 
have him,” and in Hjordi’s accusation, in 
The Vikings, that Sigurd had committed 
the most unpardonable of sins when he 
repulsed her love. A remarkable continu- 
ity of these motives proves that Ibsen’s 
women stand higher than his men ethi- 
cally and morally. Margit and Signe, the 
two sisters in that delightful early play, 
The Feast of Solhaug, foreshadow the sis- 
ters in the social dramas of revolt who 
strive for the love of one man. Lona Hes- 
sel avenges the wrong she suffered when 
she forces the scheming Berwick to break 
the web of lies and deceit which conceals 
his villainies from the world—a_ noble 
revenge. His wife, Lona’s sister, could 
never have led him to the heights. 

Grunhild and Ella Rentheim love John 
Gabriel Borkman. He chose the unloved 
one, and life’s bitter experience had to 
convince him of the fallacy of his selfish 
contention : 

“After all, one woman can replace an- 
other.” 

The true Ibsen, the “moral anarchist,” 
first reveals himself in A Comedy of Love. 
To shatter the romantic ideal of marriage 
thus ruthlessly was daring, and it is sig- 
nificant that his wife was the only person 
who approved of his point of view. The 
satirical note in the poetical protestation 
of Svanhild, who fears for the stability of 
her love for the poor poet, and marries 
the rich merchant, is true Ibsenism. 

His demand for the recognition of a 
woman’s rights as an individual was in- 
spired by a book which he read to his wife: 
Camilla Collett’s From the Camp of the 
Silent, a Norwegian woman’s first call to 
arms. Selma Bratsberg, in The League 
of Youth, is the first woman to rebel 
against a doll existence. Six years later 
Nora Helmer shows us the tremendous 
consequences of the awakening of a 
woman’s moral nature, when conditions 
are wrong. If Nora was culpable when 
she left her children and the husband who 
considered her unfit to be their mother, 
Helene Alving committed a greater sin 
when she sent her son away to keep him 


in ignorance of his father’s shameful life. 
Ghosts is a terrible preachment for the 
cowardly women who uphold harmful 
shams to deceive the world. Its awful 
vibration of truth is appalling. 

Dr. Stockmann’s daughter Petra is a 
splendid example of Ibsen’s ideal modern 
woman—well balanced, undaunted, intelli- 
gent, a free individual, and yet she is con- 
spicuous as an Ibsen woman because she 
is so normally constituted. 

Of all the erratic heroines, Rebecca 
West is probably the most enticing—and 
the most repellant as a sinner. Her spir- 
itual renascence is not quite convincing, 
because her love for Rosmer is not freed 
from selfishness, unless we consider Ros- 
mersholm a battleground for souls. 

Her temperamental intensity, her nega- 
tion of all accepted standards of morality 
in a country where Ellen Key’s revolu- 
tionary doctrines find many adherents, and 
her desperate resolve to rehabilitate her- 
self, unchain the evil forces in her unbal- 
anced nature. - An irritating sphinx is this 
complex woman—an egoist who could not 
know herself. 

The spiritual subconscious runs like a 
golden thread through the exquisite story 
of Ellida’s longing for the sea—the symbol 
for breadth of life, for soul-satisfying du- 
ties, for all that she had not. Occultism 
might explain the mystic influence of the 
stranger who seems to have been in tele- 
pathic communication with the lady from 
the sea. Love unlocks the portals of her 
soul, and if she did sell herself when she 
married Dr. Wangel, his kind unselfish- 
ness nourished her growing love for him. 
With the emancipation of her will came 
true freedom. Will is wilfulness in Hedda 
Gabler, and her undefined longings pro- 
ceed from selfish, impure thoughts. A per- 
verted, neurasthenic girl, afraid to do and 
to dare, unwilling to accept responsibil- 
ities, she is a type of fin de siecle deca- 
dence. Sudermann’s Thea in The Flower- 
Boat, is Hedda, less complex and not so 
cowardly. There are thousands of Hedda 
Tesmans who stifle their soul’s agonized 
cries by shouldering their share of the 
world’s work. But these are not egoists. 
Neither is the mother of little Eyolf, who 
achieved moral resurrection through the 
power of unselfish love for humanity. 

Every word in The Master Builder is 
surcharged with symbolism. Hilde Wan- 
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gel, typefying the bright sunshine of a new 
generation—as contrasted with Mrs. Sol- 
ner’s effete ideals—comes to induce her 
hero to stand “free and high once more.” 





Ibsen 


From a late photograph 


He mounts—and falls, and Hilde hears 
harps in the air, the promise of future 
spiritual empires on the ruins of the old 
ideals. 

Maeterlinck’s tribute to woman: “I have 
never met a single woman who did not 
bring to me something that was great,” 
expresses the undertone of Ibsen’s dra- 
matic epilog. Irene, broken in body and 
mind, had to return to the man who sacri- 
ficed her love to his ambition, to free him 
from enslaving fetters. Not from little 
Maja, his wife. She was willing enough 
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to desert him for her hunter. But he had 
to expiate his sin against her before he 
would be freed. Alas! she had forfeited 
the right to unlock the casket “in which his 
sculptor’s visions are stored up,” and she 
tells him: “We see the irretrievable only 
when we dead awaken—we see that we 
have never lived.” Life without love, 
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After a familiar sketch 


without devotion to high ideals, is death. 
Such is the burden of Ibsen’s message to 
woman. 























The {Ibsen Girl and the Gibson Girl 


By Montrose J. Moses 


This is the fourth article in the series, ‘‘ Contemporary Drama and Dramatists.’’ 


separately, they appear to be 

the extremes of the human 

pole, equally distant from 
the normal type. But, with the proper 
blending, the Ibsen Girl and the Gibson 
Girl will constitute a Third Empire of 
womanhood—one which has always exist- 
ed in charm and grace and sensibleness, 
but which our theater as yet has hardly 
recognized. 

The Ibsen Girl is too positive ; the Gib- 
son Girl too weak. Our American dra- 
matists are now fully aware of the short- 
comings of each. But the two types them- 
selves, when thrown together as separate 
individuals, are thoroughly inimical in 
taste and inclination. The Gibson Girl 
calls the Ibsen Girl subtle, and in return 
finds herself considered inane. The two, 
in common, are thoroughly inconsistent in 
their actions and in their development. 
Some may designate this inconsistency the 
usual characteristic of a woman, but I be- 
lieve that in both instances the mistaken 
conceptions are due to a vague understand- 
ing of what we mean by the Ibsen Girl and 
the Gibson Girl. 

If you will turn to The Lady from the 
Sea you will meet with much talk regard- 
ing the problem of free choice in mar- 
riage. Ibsen symbolizes his ideas in a few 
insistent phrases, which always mean the 
same, and nearly always lead to the same 
results. In this particular play the wife 
has a sensible husband—not an innately 
conceited prig, such as Helmer, in 4 Doll’s 
House. Dr. Wangel, who is the father 
of Hilda, figuring in The Master Builder, 
exhibits that psychological penetration 
which some physicians possess to a rare 
degree, and throws open the portals wide 
to the strong feminine desire on the part 
of his wife to do as she would. Ellida, 
thus left free to act, perhaps interpreting 
willingness on the part of her husband for 
indifference, refuses to take advantage of 
the situation. A tempest in a teapot, you 


T is a mistaken idea that the 
Ibsen Girl and the Gibson 
I Girl will not mix. Taken 


will argue, unless you look longer at the 
meaning—a hurricane that subsides into 
a summer breeze. Yet examine another 
instance. Raise Helmer to the dignity of 
considerateness, and then suppose that he 
had opened the door for Nora, and had 
told her to go. Would she have gone? | 
think not. -\fter all, it is not a matter of 
finding a key to the secret of Ibsen, which 
every hysterical author thinks will solve 
the problems; we have many such skeleton 
keys for impossible Yale locks. It is 
purely a matter of sane and healthy inter- 
pretation which will unravel the so-called! 
subtleness of the Ibsen Girl. 

The Ibsen Girl in actuality, undiluted, 
unrelieved, does not exist, except where 
she serves the purpose of carrying an Ibsen 
idea. The purpose may be fundamentally 
large and vital, but the elements of human 
calculation, or social obligation, always 
enter into the solution of the problem—to 
crush the extreme individualism, which 
does not consider the human, and to over- 
throw the compromises which do not con- 
sider the obligations. This is evident in 
Brand and Peer Gynt. 

Now the Gibson Girl enjoys reading 
about this; she knows it is not all quite 
true, and her conclusions rest on the basis 
of her not understanding quite why it is 
not all false. She is in the hypnotic stage 
that will accept the Ibsen Girl because she 
is the Ibsen Girl. Hedda Gabler has be- 
come the trademark of subtlety ; somehow 
[ have always thought she was responsible 
for the princess gowns that show the 
sinuous curves of the figure, just as the 
Gibson Girl is responsible for the delecta- 
bie theater hats and the feathery hair 
ornaments. Fashions change, and so will 
the value of Hedda Gabler. 

It is possible always to reach a consist- 
ent meaning in the Ibsen plays, provided 
you understand the conditions which en- 
tered into their writing, or more properly 
into their evolving, since Ibsen dwelt upon 
his characters many months before fixing 
them upon paper; provided, in fact, that 
you grasp Ibsen’s philosophy of life, of 
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which his figures present but a fractional 
suggestion. Ibsen, unlike Shaw, was too 
much of a technician to allow his stage 
men and women to become mere mouth- 
pieces for polemics. 

When Mrs. Fiske first impersonated 
that peculiarly clammy individual, Re- 
becca \Vest, she cut from the text all men- 
tion of the housekeeper’s seeing Rosmer 
and her go toward the mill-race in the end. 
The audience might just as consistently 
have concluded that the two had eloped as 
that they had paid with their lives for sin. 
The negative value of that sin cannot be 
understood on the surface. Without link- 
ing Rosmer’s spiritual struggle with the 
basic struggle taking place in that wonder- 
ful, though plethoric, chronicle drama, 
Emperor and Galilean, it cannot be fully 
grasped by the average American audience 
why such an ending to Romersholm was 
necessary; we assuredly gain that feel- 
ing which we all experience at times, that 
Ibsen, after the third act of his play, tired 
of his theme, and, like the inventor of an 
impossible thermo-machine, crushed the 
whole on the verge of materialization, or 
before its futility became too apparent. 

What we have to admire in Ibsen the 
man, is.the absolutely consistent develop- 
ment of his own personality as revealed 
through his plays. The average audience 
will not note the fine balances of spiritual 
change in thought; they take the mass as 
they should, and as the theater intends 
them to do, and they reach an idea— 
perhaps not the Ibsen idea—but they 
reach some conception, primarily because 
the unfolding of the play itself is so sim- 
ple. so dynamic—a fact which is due to 
the Ibsen technique. 

The morale of Ibsen's plays is wholly 
dependent, to my mind, on its application 
to Ibsen’s own unfolding, and to the age 
which fostered his particular scientific 
spirit. Once John Stuart Mill’s Subjection 
of Il’omen was considered a remarkable 
document, because of its advanced views: 
but now the timés are ahead of that docu- 
ment, as philosophy is somewhat ahead of 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam’;  Mill’s 
pamphlet must be considered in the light 
of its historical place. In the same manner 
Nora’s miracle will some day be no mir- 
acle at all, and Hedda Gabler’s thirst for 
life will take another form than General 
Gabler’s pistols. 





The Emperor Julian cried for a third 
kingdom where Paganism and Christianity 
would blend into a full-blooded belief. 
Like Matthew Arnold, Ibsen suggests the 
question, ““would’st thou be as these are, 
live as they.”’ He does not tell us how, 
or why, or wherefore, taking unto himself 
the right to question and not to answer— 
distinctively the right of the physician and 
the scientific thinker. He gave us the 
Ibsen Girl; he has left it for us to deal 
with her. 

The insistent way with which Ibsen has 
identified his women with gloom, with 





Madame Alla Nazimova 


In ‘* The Comet" 


strenuous seriousness, with pent-up emo 
tion; the manner in which he has shackled 
them with heredity through a masterly 
construction that renders the consequences 
akin to the inevitable workings of Greek 
Fate, have, however, effected a change in 
drama—very noticeable this season in 
drama on the American stage. De tempted 
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as you will to criticize his suburban gossip, 
he has vaccinated the modern conscience 
in a way to leave a commendable scar 
after the wound has healed. His Love’s 
Comedy has not done away with the shal- 
low nuptial ties, but it made the Scandi- 
navian portion of humanity utter a roar 
of indignation when it first appeared. And 
so, when Ibsen became known in other 





Scene from ‘‘ Paid in Full’’ 


countries, his frank discussions brought a 
healthy amazement in their train. 

What is therefore true about Ibsen is 
that, notwithstanding your opinion and 
mine as to what he means, he has created 
a definite point of view as to his estimate 
of the littleness in life, which is really no 
part of the essential life, and yet, which 
prevents the individuality from growing 
in strength. He has modeled a type, a 
super, or surplus type, which, though we 
Americans need not take as general, at 
least carries ideals which every man and 
woman, whether American, English, Ger- 
man or French, perforce must take se- 
riously. The doubt, however, is that, 
though he always reaches a certain ideal- 
ism in his dealing realistically with dis- 
agreeable (though none the less actual) 
detail, Ibsen has nowhere worked his way 





wilfully, designedly, through sweetness 
and light toward truth. Maeterlinck dis- 
covered his own mistake in time, and dis- 
carded his championship of Death in his 
puppet plays for the championship of 
Life, so evident in his thoughtful essays. 
We have no right to infer that truth is all 
the more true because we fight for it 
through the medium of distorted sex prob- 
lems, than through normal relations. 
Ibsen, none the less, has not trifled with 
the bad ideal, as Shaw has often done; he 
has created his Ibsen Girl for a purpose. 

The deplorable situation is that he has, 
by his concentrated seriousness, affected 
ill some imitative playwrights, and some 
hysterical theatergoers ; he has encouraged, 
unknowingly, a cult; and his example is 
seen behind Mr. Owen Johnston’s The 
Comet. ‘This is the product of a very 
youthful man of the theater, who has 
remembered his Ibsen over-zealously, and 
who has infused into his seriousness a 
species of Byronic sentimentalism, to- 
gether with some of the situations of 
Magda. It is hard to realize an American 
citizen, posing in the shadow of Scandi- 
navian or European pessimism, and writ- 
ing such a play as The Comet, with such 
a heroine as the attenuated woman dressed 
in long, clinging folds of grey, with an 
attenuated soul, and ill-breeding morals. 
We saw immediately the counterfeit, be- 
cause behind the dramatist there was no 
deep-rooted raison d’etre. ‘Take a person- 
ality of Madame Nazimova’s caliber—with 
its magnetism—make her physical bearing 
the center of observation, give her the 
atmosphere of Poe’s Ligeia, and the imag- 
ination of an audience will quickly be set 
in motion. It is to be deplored that our 
American dramatist needs must reach out 
for a foreign psychology and setting, when 
he is surrounded by such humanity as is 
to be found in the life of this country. In 
Mrs. Olive Tilford Dargan’s book of pub- 
lished plays, Lords and Lovers, there was 
one with the scene laid in the reign of 
Henry III; one dealing with a peasant 
home in Russia ; and, finally, one in Sicily, 
three hundred years before Christ. Here 
is an author living in the mountains of 
North Carolina, ignoring the vital passion 
in the immediate neighborhood, and wan- 
dering far afield. ‘The American drama 
must persist in drawing its humanity from 
the soil. 
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The Ibsen Girl at her darkest point has 
thus been influencing disadvantageously 
some of our younger playwrights, who 
have studied carefully the outward gloom, 
the inward vagaries, without digesting 
thoroughly the ethical reasons for the 
gloom. It is true that had Ibsen been 
endowed with a pair of far-sighted eyes 
which saw the world fair and beautiful, he 
would have cultivated in his soul some 
rancour because the conditions were so 
good. He was born to utter disapproba- 
tion; but his frown was frowned to some 
purpose. No man would pose and exile 
himself from home through twenty-seven 
years—and those the most active in his 
career—if he did not feel his responsibility. 
Ibsen’s mission was always in his mind. 

There must be a pivotal balance between 
the Ibsen Girl and the Gibson Girl— 
between the extremes of voluptuous aus- 
terity and sinuous inanity. If Emerson’s 
law of Compensation does not falsify 
nature—and a dualism in nature does seem 
to persist everywhere—then life is reck- 
oned on a see-saw principle, and there is a 
focus, a center, a healthy spot at which 
to stand. It was Coventry Patmore who 
called attention to the one sane figure that 
always moved in the Shakespearean drama 
—such as Horatio in Hamlet and Kent in 
Lear. And, by sane, I imagine he meant 
one whose attitude toward life was not 
disturbed by untoward events or by physi- 
cal aberration. In the same spirit, Rus- 
kin’s spot of rest or of attraction in paint- 
ings is based on similar principles. 

In our literature and art we are pushing 
the theory of the ideal in the commonplace 
to its furthest point. Charpentier’s 
Louise explodes the convention that the 
two elements cannot mix in opera. Emer- 
son, despite the transcendentalism of his 
philosophy, was proclaimed the prophet of 
commonplace days; love under ideal con- 
ditions and love under conditions of a sim- 
ple room are one and the same passion. 
Maeterlinck is true in his observation : the 
external scene of the theater is shriveling 
beside the consideration of the inherent 
value of the spirit. 

Our stage is showing signs of this piv- 
otal balance between the Ibsen Girl and 
the Gibson Girl; our audiences are de- 
manding more of the truth which comes 
from within, and in the change Maeter- 
linck has done his share. I cannot help 

















but feel that the Ibsen Girl on the stage is 
gradually absorbing the Gibson Girl as the 
heroine of an evening’s entertainment. 
Without relinquishing our hold upon 
sentiment, we are penetrating deeper into 
the probiems that confront husband and 
wife intimately. There is a reminiscence 
of A Doll's House and of Monna Vanna 
in Eugene Walter’s Paid in Full. \With- 
out the daring of the one, it were impos- 
sible to have had the other. But the sig- 
nificance of the realistic touches in our 
American plays lies in the fact that there 
is a realism in the details of American life, 
apart from the melodramatic ingredients. 
Yet speaking of melodrama, it is surpris- 
ing to note how near sensationalism some 
of the Ibsen plays are; place Hedda Gabler 
or A Doll’s House in the hands of an 
inexperienced actress, and the difference 





Scene from “‘ Paid in Full’’ 


will be noted. Make Hedda Gabler fire 
her pistol at Brack four or five times and 
you will experience the Bowery tingle. 
As for the realism, Mr. Howells has never 
once gainsaid its presence. But we have 
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needed the Ibsen Girl to make us aware 
that the Gibson Girl was flabby, thin, as 
far as vital meaning was concerned. 

So that we have the individualistic fem- 
inine to thank for the transformation. 
Even Ibsen, you will remember, had to 
be converted into the Gibson type before 
he was accepted in England, and this ac- 
ory for Henry Arthur Jones’ adaptation 

A Doll's House, which was significantly 
called Breaking a Butterfly. How scandal- 
ized a generation or two back would have 
been over the very sincere talk between 
hero and heroine in Paid in Full!) An 
American dramatist has seen the human 
touches that constitute the fiber of .\mer- 
ican life, and, with an unaffected natural- 
ness, he has developed and evolved the 
freedom of a pure, clean woman, who has 
been married to a man of a cowardly 
nature. At least the Ibsen Girl has forced 
us to treat our stage heroines as though 
they, as well as the heroes, had their des- 
tinies to fulfil. 

There is the Ibsen attitude; its mistake 
lies in the fact that subtlety is overdone ; 
that gloom is heedlessly selected in prefer- 
ence to light; and that mere indignation, 
moral and otherwise, often monopolizes 
logical cause and effect. There is the 
Ibsen good: which is found in technique, 
in throwing the audience's attention sub- 
jectively, in demanding of the audience 
concentration to grasp an idea. 

Now the Gibson mistake is this: All 
women are not created equally pretty. 
Jane Eyre is one of the heroines of fiction 
for whom sympathy was not aroused by 
the value of her face, but rather by the 
face value of her character. The Gibson 
Girl is frivolous, with no stamina, and 
with an unending sameness of character- 
istics. And though she has bequeathed 
to the stage a cértain comedy of manner 
she has taken from the stage a certain 
manner of comedy that was based upon 
the fundamental humor of personality 
rather than of situation. That is why the 
English humor is so much more real and 
poignant than our own. 

It was Bernard Shaw who wrote that 
we had “better see rightly on a pound 
week than squint on a million.” The 
Ibsen Girl has made us realize the value 
of this aphorism. It might even be said, 
as far as Shaw and Ibsen were concerned, 
if criticism consists in finding far-fetched 








relationships between’ things, that the 
germs of Candida lay in Love's Comedy. 

The Ibsen Girl has trained the Gibson 
Girl to discuss certain topics without 
blushing; she has hastened the use of 
certain situations on the stage which Mr. 
Bronson Howard has designated as being 
prohibited in his day. Even in Kate there 
is certain hesitation on Mr. Howard’s part 
to approach the marriage question in frank 
discussion. Yet frankness is one of the 
greatest, one of the healthiest character- 
istics bestowed upon the stage by the Ibsen 
Girl. 

In 1885 the English people raised a loud 
voice against religion as a subject for stage 
treatment. Then it was that Henry Arthur 
Jones, a pioneer in his way, plead fear- 
lessly, both in critique and in play, for 
the right to treat of all subjects in the 
theater, provided they were treated fairly 
and sincerely. Should you deny this use 
of the religious life upon the stage, was 
his appeal in substance, you then confess 
that at the present day religion itself has 
become unessential and has lost its larger 
function in the community. 

Ibsen has done much to prepare the 
way for fearless discussion of matters 
spiritual. Not only has he drawn inim- 
itable clergymen of hypocritical piety and 
of doubtful standing, but he hastaken the 
broader relations of religion and worked 
them, as in Brand, in close bearing with 
a whole civilization. On the first per- 
formance of Mr. Charles Rann Kennedy's 
Servant in the House, which has com- 
manded such dignified consideration from 
the press, | was strongly reminded that 
here, in every character, in every move the 
dramatist made along the lines of a defi- 
nite thesis, it was the Ibsen Girl before 
him that made it possible for him to deal 
such direct and well-grounded blows at the 
hypocrisy within the church, and though 
not aiming to annihilate anything funda- 
mental, to deliver an invigorating sermon 
to the passive mind. 

The medieval miracle players hesitated 
to introduce into their dramas the figure 
of Christ; only under the shadow of the 
Oberammergau hills does such a repre- 
sentation seem able to prosper. But into 
a modern shell, Mr. Kennedy has poured 
a true spirit of Christianity ; he has inter- 
preted Ibsen’s Third Kingdom as one of 
Service, of Brotherhood, and the Christ 
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which should guide the actions of all peo 
ple, particularly of all servants of the 
cloth, is clad in an Oriental garb, and sent 
to serve and wait on and change the course 
of everyone in that House. In so doing, 
what is Mr. Kennedy’s main determina- 
tion ?—to open eyes, to show man, woman 
and child alike, the truth in deed pitted 
against the truth in creed. 

It has been remarkable to note the effect 
on Mr. Kennedy's audiences; they were 
visibly touched by the \human story of 
wifely love and filial affection; they were 
deeply impressed by the regeneration of 
the black sheep, and by the awakening of 
the white sheep. But more especially was 
their attention riveted upon one particular 
Servant of God, figured in a decrepit cld 
Bishop of the Established Church, whose 
commercialism, whose cant, hypocrisy, and 
dulled sensitiveness, defied all the laws of 
Christ, and defied in person, the purity of 
the Servant in the House, who in guise, 
in bearing, in dignity, in sweetness, in 
gentleness, embodied the whole personality 
of the Master. 

Mr. Kennedy has learned well from 
Ibsen his technique, his essentials. But 
what is above all noteworthy, is the spir- 
itual uplift which grips the audience in 
wholesome fashion. All clergymen will 
tell you that moral rottenness exists some- 
where in this world; Mr. Kennedy does 
not rest content with indefinite locality. 
The world’s ill-odor is traced to the very 
foundation-stones of the modern Church, 
and the lesson brings a vicar to his senses, 
and gives a wrench to many a_ heeding 
conscience. 

The Servant in the House is the symbol 
of Christ’s Word. His Church is no dwell- 
ing of millions in gold, or of granite and 
stone; it is of more sensitive stuff. And 
in these phrases it is shaped for us by the 
Servant Himself: 


Il am afraid you may not consider it an alto 
gether substantial concern. It has to be seen 
in a certain way, under certain conditions. Some 
people never see it at all. You must understand, 
this is no dead pile of stones and unmeaning 
tiinber. Jt is a living thing. 

When you enter it, you hear a sound, a sound 
as of some mighty poem chanted. Listen long 
enough, and you will learn that it is made of 
the beating of human hearts, of the nameless 
music of men’s souls—that is, if you have ears 
lf you have eyes, you will presently see the 
church itselfi—a looming mystery of many 


shapes and shadows, leaping sheer from floor 
to dome. The work of no ordinary builder. 

[he pillars of it go up like the brawny trunks 
of heroes; the sweet human flesh of men and 
women is moulded about the bulwarks, strong, 
impregnable; the faces of little children laugh 
out from every corner-stone; the terrible spans 
and aisles of it are the joined hands of comrades. 
and up in heights and spaces, there are inscribed 
the numberless musings of all the dreamers of 
the world It is yet building—building and 
built upon. Sometimes the work goes forward 
in deep darkness; sometimes in blinding light; 
now beneath the burden of unutterable anguish; 
now to the tune of great laughter and heroic 
shoutings like the cry of thunder. Sometimes, 
in the silence of the night-time, one may hear 
the tiny hammerings of the comrades at work 
up in the dome—the comrades who have climbed 
ahead. 


Before such a vision, the worldly Bishop 
shrivels into nothing, makes an ignomi- 
nious retreat. The application, the alle- 
gory, the symbolism, whatever term you 
wish to apply, is very apparent. 

Ibsen has thus opened the eyes of our 
young playwrights. To have introduced 
the Gibson type into any scene in the 
Servant tn the House would have thrown 
the perspective out. would have upset the 
balance and harmony which the play pos- 
sesses to a remarkable degree. 

Now, in this drama and in Paid in Full 
there is an effort to strike a mean between 
two extremes; seriousness in neither case 
overwhelms the human side; in both there 
is a close observation of life. The womer 
move with a natural thirst and with no 
abnormal passion or inherited disagree- 
ableness. They would make good mothers, 
and | doubt whether the Ibsen Girls would. 

Mr. A. Bb. Walkley has found it diffi- 
cult to imagine Ibsen's characters follow 
ing the ordinary pursuits of existence. 
Iledda Gabler’s meals were doubtless all 


like that breakfast which bored her so 
much to get through. The Ibsen Girl 
thrives upon her own atmosphere, and 


that is at least less to be desired than the 
Gibson Girl, who can row or be rowed, 
who can dance to different purpose than 
Nora with her Tarantella, who must 
breathe the open air and thrive beneath a 
blue sky. 

ur American dramatist is mixing the 
two ingredients and putting into them a 
dash of his own national temperament. 
Our audiences are not content unless they 
are given a theme of vital moment. The 
Thief, The Witching Hour, The Reckon- 
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ing, The Great Divide, show an advance 
over the average amusement. Not that the 
old example has ceased—the light comedy 
of romantic situation such as we have had 
this year in Under the Greenwood Tree 
and Her Sister. Not that we are discard- 
ing the excellent spirit typified in the 
Balzac play, The Honor of the Family. 
which though poorly constructed, is 
effectively handled by Mr. Otis Skinner. 
But ideas—and those problems touching 
our own daily existence—count for more 
than the picturesque deceptions of 
romance, as Shaw would say. 

Still I cannot help but feel that in the 
spectrum scale of humanity which ranges 
between the Ibsen Girl and the Gibson 
Girl, the other forms of drama have their 
legitimate places. The tendency with the 
Ibsen type is to interpret all of existence 
in drab colors; the temptation on the part 
of actresses who assume the réles is to 
suggest, not the tragic tone, but the dis- 
traut, neurotic restlessness or calm. And 
on the opposite side of the scale, we have 
the mere grace of a pretty woman who 
has no serious moments, and who could 
not grapple with any problem deeper than 
a social function. 

The public libraries are circulating the 
Ibsen edition just completed by Mr. Wil- 
liam Archer, as though it were a popular 
novel. Hedda Gabler, Rebecca, Nora. 
Mrs. Alving, are persons to be discussed 
over the tea-cups; the Ibsen Girl, though 
far from our own national temperament, 
is yet engrossing the attention of our femi- 
nine mind. A hypnotic wave is over the 
country. The Ibsen Girl occupies the 
center table, and where once our walls 
were covered with the proud poses of 
Gibson Girls, we now see Nora types. 


But after we have calmed down, the 
Ibsen Girl will begin to take an inventory 
of her possessions; she will see that much 
of that subtlety which she has drawn from 
Ghosts, A Doll's House, and the rest, are 
certain moods produced by certain condi- 
tions. She will realize that neither in the 
Ibsen type nor in the Gibson type does she 
find entire satisfaction or entire fulfil- 
ment. The Ibsen cult will thin out—not 
however before it has completed its good 
work, and has revealed to us, as Maeter- 
linck has revealed to us in his essays, that 
“the old beauty is no longer beautiful, and 
the new truth is not yet true.” 

The observation of feminine things in 
Clyde Fitch’s plays has its legitimate place 
in drama; the local humor of George Ade 
is not to be sacrificed; the character de- 
lineations of James Forbes, author of “The 
Chorus Lady” and “The Sales Lady” 
have their distinct places on the stage. 
But they must create more than puppets in 
their characterizations and deal with 
logical sequences. In fine, they must pre- 
sent vital situations on the stage—those 
situations which confront all men and 
women in real life, those problems which 
constitute in themselves the true relations 
between husband and wife, between soul 
and soul. 

The tendency of the Gibson Girl, when 
she witnesses the large frailties in stage 
heroines is to shake her head in approval 
and to smile knowingly, believing that the 
sting is quite true of her neighbor, yet 
absolutely false“as regards herself. But 
the Ibsen drama carries the direct appeal. 
“And why beholdest thou the mote that is 
in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not 
the beam that is in thine own eye?” 











In the Land of “Lorna Doone”’ 


By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton 


August 27th. 


HE ideal route from Ilira- 
combe to Lynton is by coach 
through Watermouth, Combe 


Martin, whose ancient bat- 

tlemented church, with its 

beautiful perpendicular tow- 
er, is well worth a visit, by Trentishoe and 
Hunter’s Inn, which is only one mile from 
the sea, and on, skirting the sea all the 
way, by Wooda Bay and Lee Abbey to 
the Valley of Rocks, which is a short walk 
from the principal hotels of Lynton. 

As the rain: was pouring in torrents 
when we left Ilfracombe, and not being, 
like the English, addicted to coaching in 
“soft weather,’ we journeyed by rail via 
Barnstaple, where we, of course, changed 
cars, as through trains do not prevail in 
this part of England. By the time we 
reached Barnstaple, or Barum as they call 
it here, the sun was shining gloriously, 
lighting up the Taw until its broad ex- 
panse of tide water shone like a silver 
lake. The journey of nineteen miles or 
more, from Barnstaple Junction to Lyn 
ton, was made slowly over a narrow gauge 
railway, which gave us time to enjoy the 
beauty of sea and shore. On both sides 
of the road the moors reach off into space, 
with charming bits of woodland nestling 
down in the valleys, and hedges, hedges 
everywhere and never a fence to be seen. 

After passing Blackmoor and crossing 
the Heddon, a sudden ascent brought the 
sea in full view at Wooda Bay, while to 
the right there stretched before us, like an 
other sea, the seemingly boundless expanse 
of Exmoor, mysterious with the mystery 
of the moors. Why the moors are mys- 
terious and awesome I know not; brt we 
all felt it, even Angela, who could laugh 
and chatter merrily among the most thrill- 
ing associations of Rome, was awed into 
silence by the vast reaches of Exmoor 
over which the evening shadows were 
gathering. Nor was it because we were 
thinking of the Doones who had once 
made this region so terrible, as we failed 
to’ associate Barnstaple and Lynton with 
the famous outlaw band until some people 
in the railway coach began to talk about 





their outrages in this neighborhood, with 
all the realism and detail in which country 
people seem to delight. One of the party, 
a stout woman with a kindly face, dwelt 
with harrowing minuteness upon the car- 
rying off of fair Margery Babcock from 
her husband’s farm at Martinhoe nearby. 
and the cruel murder of her baby. 





Bridge Near Doone Valley 


“I’ve heard my gran’fayther tell on it 
many’s the time,” said the narrator, paus- 
ing for breath. ‘The Doones, devils I 
call ‘em, being in a great taking ‘cause they 
found but poor victuals in the larder, be- 
gan to play loriot with the poor babe. The 
serving maid, lying hid under a fagot of 
wood in the bake-oven, heard them sing 
in their rage, as they tossed the child be- 
fore the fire: 

If any man asketh who killed thee, 
Say ’twas the Doones of Badgeworthy. 

The last word the good dame _ pro- 
nounced “Badgery,” thus making even the 
lines of the cruel couplet. 
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“And the poor wench (my gran'fayther 
knew her gran’son) was lying there afraid 
to breathe for fear she might let out a 
hiccough, she being subject to them, and 
they find her and carry her off after her 
mistress that was carried away by Carver 
Doone himself. Folks around here blamed 
Ilonor Jose, that was her name, but my 
vran'fayther would hear naught of blame 
for the poor wench. He always stuck to 
it and said she could never have saved 
the baby, arid life’s life. and honor’s honor, 
that being her name, too, and both would 
have gone down befere those bold, bad 
men. But the miseries of Kit Babcock, 
who was clean dazed with sorrow for his 
sweet Mistress Margery, and the babe, as 


when her own baby was lyin’ on_ her 
breast. she must have thought of that poor 
murdered babe. They say she heard its 
cries in her sleep, at night, till her own 
haby came to comfort her.” 

The farmer's wife had _ fortunately 
reached the end of her tale by the time 
our train drew up at the terminus, other- 
wise we never could have left her. As it 
was, the girls followed her, helped her 
with her parcels and did not quit her side 
until they saw her safely tucked into the 
rude little cart in which her spouse had 
come to meet her. 

When the good dame drove off, looking 
like a motherly Kris Kringle, her face 
bubbling over with fatness and good na- 








East Lyn Valley 


much a martyr as the babes we have 
church service for on a Holy Innocents’ 
Day, roused up the whole countryside. 
No man hereabouts rested until they had 
scotched the vipers in their own nest and 
set it afire. and drove them out to meet 
our men in the open. Jan Snell, Honor'’s 
young man, was foremost in the posse, 
and the story is that he had the satisfac 
tion of laving low one of the very men 
that came to Nit Babcock’s cottage. Honor 
would never hear a word of marryin’ till 
he came back and told her that. Ofttimes 


ture, as she sat smiling at us above het 
hundred and one boxes and parcels, we 
made our way to the char a banes that 
were waiting to take passengers to Lynton. 

\s the station stands very high, the road 
to Lynton is chiefly down hill. At the foot 
of one of the longest of these Devonshir 
hills, we came upon the lovely little town 
of Lynmouth. Its one street follows the 
windings of the East and West Lyns, 
which here unite their waters and run 
swiftly to the sea over a rocky bed and be 
tween well wooded shores, “the rivers 
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Watersmeet Near Lynmouth 


and the sea,” as Southey says, making 
“but one sound of uproar.” 

Although Lynton stands four hundred 
feet above Lynmouth, it is not easy to 
say where one town ends and the other 
begins, as the Lynmouth houses climb up 
the hill above the valley, and those of 
Lynton reach down the steep cliff to meet 
them. Yet each place has its own indi- 
vidual charm. If Lynmouth is quaint and 
picturesque, with its thatched cottages 
embowered in vines, its old stone walls and 
small pier upon which an ancient tower 
stands, as if to guard the peaceful harbor. 
Lynton has a beauty of its own in rugged 
cliffs and bold headlands, reaching out 
into the sea. After establishing ourselves 
in our rooms, there was barely time before 
dinner to visit the Valley of Rocks, which 
is overshadowed by the huge uplifted crag 
of Castle Rock with the Devil’s Cheese- 
ring standing close beside it. Southey, in 
describing this wonderful gap in the hill- 
side, which seems to have been cleft 
asunder by giant forces, speaks of these 
great boulders and bare ridges of rock as 
“the very bones and skeleton of the earth,” 
and of the vast pile of Castle Rock as 
worthy to have been a palace of the pre- 
Adamite kings or a city of the Anakim, in 
its shapeless grandeur. 





The Valley of Rocks, called by the Ex- 
moor folk the “Danes” or the “Denes,” 
which is one of their words for a hollow 
place like a den, was the winter home of 
“Mother Melldrum, the wise woman of 
Simonsbath,” whom John Ridd visited in 
her lair, and questioned about his next 
meeting with Lorna Doone. Under the 
shadow of the great rock, in the darken- 
ing evening light, it was not difficult to 
picture the weird scene described by Black- 
more. The wrinkled, old face, with its 
bright, shining eyes, the uplifted hand, 
pointing to the narrow shelf of rock, 
where a poor, fat sheep was overcome 
by a wolfish, black goat, the resounding 
voice crying, “Have naught to do with any 
Doone, John Ridd, mark the end of it!” 
The end of it being that the poor sheep 
was thrown from the crag into the sea 
before John Ridd could reach it, while he, 
frightened as he was by the scene, the 
hour and the dismal prophecy of the “fear- 
ful woman,” still plucked up heart of grace 
to believe that he might in the end win his 
Lorna. 

When we reluctantly quitted the 
“Denes,” from whose grey rocks the 
afterglow had faded, we vowed that we 
would spend every sunset in this wonder- 
ful valley; but the morning light and 
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Walter’s conversations with the several 
drivers have revealed so many delightful 
places to explore that it now looks as if we 
should be coaching and junketing every 
hour of our stay at Lynton. 

One day we are to drive to the Hunter’s 
Inn, which is in a valley of heather and 
furze, near the sea. Another drive will 
be to Simonsbath in the very heart of 
the Exmoor forest, and still another drive 
or walk will be to Lee Abbey, the ancient 
home of the ill-starred family of De 
Wchehalse. These are only a few of the 
many places in the neighborhood well 
worth visiting, and yet Lynton itself is 
beautiful enough to hold us fast by its own 
charms. I am writing on a delightful bal- 
cony which overhangs the cliff. We look 
down upon many hillside gardens which 
remind us of Italy. Four hundred feet 
below us are Lynmouth and the two bab- 
bling Lyns, while beyond, as far as the eye 
can reach, is the sea, or rather, the Bristol 
Channel, and toward the north the line of 
the Welsh hills, faint and cloudlike in the 
distance. Angela and I would be content 
to spend the best part of the day on this 
lovely balcony, reading, talking and writ- 
ing to you; but W alter urges us to make 
the most of the fine weather for an ex- 
cursion to the Doone Valley, a drive of 
ten miles or more. On cloudy and rainy 





Lynmouth and the Lyns 


days he is planning to fish in the Oare 
Water or in the Barle, as trout abound in 
all of these mountain streams. 
August 28th. 

Yesterday afternoon our road lay by the 
East Lyn, and on by that lovely glen, the 
Watersmeet, in which two rushing streams 
throw themselves into each other’ Ss arms, 
and go singing on their way to Lynmouth 
and the sea. Much of our drive was by 
Brendon Water, which separates Devon- 
shire from Somerset. At Brendon, the 
old bridge, overhung with trees and vines, 
is so picturesque that Angela and Lisa 
begged the driver to stop long enough to 
allow them to take a picture of it, while 
we strolled along the roadside and thought 
how easily the Doones could have hid 
themselves in the thick undergrowth while 
lying in wait for unwary travelers. We 
began to read Lorna Doone to the girls 
last night, and Christine thought she had 
found the very “little gullet by a barrow 
of heather” in which John Ridd and the 
timorous John Fry hid themselves while 
the Doones passed by, but the driver dis- 
turbed her pleasant fancy by telling her 
that Dunkery Beacon was over toward 
Porlock, and not in our route for this 
afternoon. 

We drove for some distance along the 
edge of the moor and through gates into 
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The One Street in Lynmouth 











The Doone Farm at Malmsmead 
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the ancient forest. Gates seem quite out 
of keeping with the wildness of Exmoor, 
and are probably to keep the deer, which 
still abound in this region, from wandering 
far afield. 

Malsmead. where are the buildings that 
constitute what is now called the Doone 
farm, is a most peaceful valley, with low 
hills rising above it and a lovely mountain 
stream winding through it over which is 
a fine double arched stone bridge. Here 
we were glad to climb down from our high 
seats on the coach and refresh ourselves 
with some bread and jam, and some very 
poor tea, before beginning our long walk 
through the Badgeworthy Glen to the 
stronghold of the Doones. 

The first part of the route is easy walk- 
ing, through narrow hedge-bordered lanes 
and over trickling streamlets until we be- 
gan to ascend the famous Waterslide, 
which seems a much less _ formidable 
stream now than the one up which little 
John Ridd struggled so painfully in search 
of the much prized “loaches.””. The walk 
was longer than we had been told, and as 
the roughest part still lay before us, Wal- 
ter begged us to linger by the stream or 
stroll back slowly toward the farm, while 
he pushed on with some Englishmen who 
had come from Lynton in another coach. 
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The excursion is really too long for an 
afternoon, and we are promising ourselves 
the pleasure of coming again for a whole 
day, as Walter reports the Doone strong- 
hold most interesting. ‘The foundations of 
some of the huts are still to be seen, and 
although the entrance is not defended, as 
Blackmore described it, by “a fence of 
sheer rock and rough arches, jagged, black 
and terrible,” this side valley, shut in by 
bleak moorland hills, is quite weird enough 
to excite “an imagination less active than 
Zelphine’s.” The last words, in quotes, as 
you may notice, are Walter’s, who claims 
that I have a monopoly of this faculty to 
the exclusion of the rest of the family. 

We drove home by another route, stop- 
ping at Qare church. where Lorna and 
John were married. As it stands to-day 
the church is quaint and interesting, al- 
though considerably enlarged and disap- 
pointingly modern in some of its appoint- 
ments. A heavy arch or screen of dark 
wood separates the newer part of the 
building from the tiny chapel, before 
whose altar John Ridd and Lorna stood 
when the sound of a shot followed the 
parson’s blessing, and the bride in her 
bright beauty fell bleeding at her husband’s 
Peer. 





Shelley’s Cottage at Lynmouth 
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Oare Church 


Where Lorna Doone was married 





Interior of Oare Church 








The little girls were so excited by our 
talk of the tragic wedding that we had to 
explain to them that the valiant John pur- 
sued his enemy, Carver Doone, overcame 
him, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
him sink into the black bog of the Wizard’s 
Slough nearby. 

“And the bride, did she get alive 
again?” asked Lisa, knowing well that a 
story has no right to end in sorrow. 

“Yes,” said Walter, gravely, “which was 
less difficult as she was not at any time 
really \dead, although her wedding dress 
was quite ruined, and she was never able 
to wear it at family parties; but John 
bought her another dress quite as good, 
and they lived ever after in great happi- 
ness and peace, with never a Doone in all 
the country to molest or make them 
afraid.” 

The drive home by Countisbury, with 
the Sillery Sands and the sea on one side, 
and the downs, purple with heather, on 
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the other, was so delightful that we were 
loth to quit the headland road and descend 
the long hill to Lynmouth. Here the driver 
insisted upon dumping us, explaining with 
perfect satisfaction to himself, if not to 
us, that the Lynton hill was quite too steep 
for his horses with so heavy a load, and 
that it was customary for travelers to use 
the lift. 

We naturally scorned the lift as an in- 
glorious way of ending an afternoon of 
ideal beauty and charm, and slowly made 
our way up the steep hillside by the pretty 
vine-covered cottage where Shelley and 
Harriet lived in the early days of their 
marriage. 

By the time we reached the top of the 
hill the western sky was brilliant in an 
afterglow of crimson and gold, while the 
vast mass of Castle Rock, in the shadow, 
stood out dark, rugged and menacing, like 
the fortress of a robber chieftain, or the 
very fastness of the Doones themselves. 


The Hermit Thrush 


By Isabel S. Mason 


HOLD a memory in my heart, 
Through years the tones go ringing ; 


A golden chime to silver rhyme, 
The Hermit Thrush’s singing. 


[ heard him once from balsam boughs 
Of home, his soul outpouring, 

Unto the twilight’s lonely star, 
He voiced his note adoring. 


Within the scented, pine-grown wood 


As evening shadowed slowly 


Arose the sweet soprano hymn, 


“Oh, Holy! Holy! Holy!” 


Through time my feet are doomed to tread 


In Traffic’s ways unending ; 


Yet e’er I hear, in memory clear, 


His benison’s sweet blending: 


That like a benediction fell 
Upon me, sweet and lowly, 


Borne on the breeze from balsam trees, 


“Oh. Holy. | loly | loly.” 





The Blue Vase 
By S. de Ivanowski 


Shown in the Annual Exhibition of the National Academy of Design, New York 
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The Exhibition at the Academy of Design 


New York City 


By Edith Rickert 


Author of ‘‘ The Reaper,’’ ‘‘ The Golden Hawk’’ 


O one who has been for some 
years unable to follow pres- 
T ent tendencies in American 
Q 2) art, the exhibition now at 
the Academy of Design is 
suggestive in several ways. 
Small as many of the pictures are, con- 
ditioned doubtless both by wall-space and 
by commercial considerations, they give a 
general impression of crying their own 
wares. The eye is attracted and dis- 
tracted, sometimes even contracted, by 
multitudinous efforts to be daring and 
original in color scheme, or composition or 
point of view, even in some instances to 
make a hasty sketch take the place of a 
finished picture. 

The mental attitude of the artist, thus 
suggested, implies live intelligence and 
esthetic curiosity, and a desire for indi- 
vidual expression ; but, on the other hand, 
it is also revealed as a_ self-conscious 
straining for effects instead of the simple- 
souled worship of things as they are, 
which is the essence of all great art. To 
mix colors “with brains’ may be half the 
battle, but the more difficult half remains— 
to dip the brush into that spiritual medium 
which comes only as the reflection of 
strong personal or national experience. 
And so these pictures seem to me to repre- 
sent a life that is various rather than deep. 
treated cleverly but with easy self-satis- 
faction, and with small sense of the humor, 
the tragedy, the squalor and the splendor 
of human nature. Perhaps I have imag- 
ined into them something of the restless 
hurry of American life; but [ have a feel- 
ing that their creators would not sympa- 
thize with the patient labor of a Van 
Eyck or a Memling, or even remember 
that Velasquez himself treated his copper 
and his vegetables as nobly as his prince- 
lings. ‘The threatening curse is super- 
ficiality. 

In most of the modern exhibitions that 
I have seen abroad, these last years, it 
has been easily possible to find the key- 
note of a common inspiration. Among the 
Danes and Swedes, for example, a brilliant 


technique is combined with marvelous in- 
sight into national life and character ; the 
Norwegians tend rather to impressionistic 
realization of the splendors of their coun- 
try; the Dutchmen eliminate and concen- 
trate and bathe in spiritual atmosphere the 
common universal things ; certain Germans 
and Austrians are intent upon the symbolic 
and religious aspects’ of art; the Span- 
iards and some Italians are exuberant with 
splendid detail. With us, how is it? My 
first impression was that we had followed 
the French schools in their frittering away 
of great impulses, not without a certain 
admixture of present-day English pretty- 
prettiness ; but afterwards I saw that this 
impression was derived from the large 
proportion of pictures that follow ob- 





Before Storm 


Carpathian Mountains) 
By W. T. Benda 
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Autumn 


By William Cotton 


viously in the steps of French and Eng- 
lish masters, from Reynolds and Gains- 
borough down to Millais and Watts, and 
through all the various phases of the dis- 
ciples of Monet and Manet. Notwith- 
standing imitations of these artists, and, 
to a less striking degree, of the masters 
of other schools, which are to be found 
chiefly among the subject-pictures and 
portraits, my second thought was that the 
multifarious character of these pictures 
is rather an indication of attempts in many 
directions, due to the fact that as vet our 





national life is in the experimental stage, 
and we have not yet tapped the root of 
national inspiration. 

However, the beginnings of such an im- 
pulse seem to me most noticeable—and 
naturally so—among the landscapes. Here, 
there, is to be found a genuine feeling for 
beauty, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
a determination not only to capture the 
various aspects of our own country, but 
to invest these with imagination. For this 
reason, it is possible to forgive even the- 
atrical, ugly attempts in this direction; 
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anything is better than the superficial pret- 
tiness that has no root in reality. And it 
is interesting to note what can be done in 
a vital way with subjects which seem in 
themselves unpromising. I notice the mel- 
low effect of Mr. Paul Cornoyer’s “New 
York Central Excavation,” the atmosphere 
of Mr. Everett L. Warner’s “Brooklyn 
Bridge on a Misty Day,” and the realism 
of Mr. Charles Rosen’s “Old Willow 
Tree,” which catches something of the 
hard brilliance of the northern early 
spring. 

A number of the winter pictures are 
particularly successful. Mr. E. W. Red- 





field’s “December” and “The Road,” with 
their broad, simple effects, have a firm 
grip of reality. This same power marks 
“The North River,” by Mr. George Bel- 
lows; but this artist goes a step further in 
his disregard of the conventions of com- 
position, and his work suffers a little from 
failure to eliminate the unessential. In 
contrast to this are Mr. W. Elmer Scho- 
field’s “Winter in Picardy” and “Old Mills 
on the Somme,” which in their subjects 
show excuse for maintaining French 
traditions, and in their treatment are so 
restrainedly beautiful. Very delicately 
true is Mr. A. T. Van Loen’s conception 


An Afternoon in Spring 


By H. Bolton Jones 
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of December as studied in a hill near 
Litchfield, Connecticut. Mr. Ernest Law- 
son’s “Ice on the Hudson” casts a spell 
that is difficult to analyze, so simple are the 
elements of which it is seemingly com- 
pounded. I suspect, however, that love un- 
derlying the work upon those translucent 
ice masses in the green water is the secret 
of the charm. 

Among the other landscapes, Mr. Gran- 
ville-Smith’s “Indian Summer” shows an 
exquisite imagination working on an old 





Girl With Hoop 
By Abastenia St. Leger Eberle 


theme; Mr. Cullen Yates has two sympa- 
thetic studies of Shawnee-on-Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, one in the blue and gold of 
harvest ; the other, interpenetrated with the 
elusive charm of March; “An Afternoon 
in Spring,” by Mr. H. Bolton Jones, is a 
faithful study of a familiar aspect, inter- 
esting chiefly in its American quality; 
while the diffused light in Mr. H. R. 
Poore’s two pictures, especially in his 
“Sunburst After a Shower,” with its iri- 
descent grasses, is a joy to remember. A 
study of “Early March,” by Mr. Carleton 
Wiggins, charms by its pleasing contrasts 
of browns and grays, and the simplicity of 
its treatment. Another little picture which 


stands apart for the delicate richness of 
tint and tone with which it is handled, is 
the “Street in Toorminia, Sicily,” by C. W. 
Hawthorne, which has caught something 
of the soul of that south-land. 
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“Before Storm (Carpathian Moun- 
tains),” by W. T. Benda, which should 
perhaps be classed with the subject-pic- 
tures, because of the line of toiling women, 
is yet primarily a picture of wind, and 
with a little more boldness and deftness 
and brilliancy of treatment would have 
been a very striking study of an unusual 
theme. 

There are but few pictures of things in 
themselves. Mr. Edward Dufner has a 
pretty bit of color in “My Studio Corner” ; 
Mr. Low is bolder, and shows a fine joy 
in workmanship in “Chez Nous”; while 
the “Daughter and Doll,” by W. W. Gil- 
christ, Jr., should probably be classed here 
also, in that its interest lies not so much 
in the portrait of the child as in the deli- 
cate gradation of tones and perspectives of 
which the little figure is the center. 

Numerous in proportion as are the sub- 
ject-pictures, it is extraordinarily little 
that they manage to say. One of the most 
virile and interesting is “The Wolf 
Tamer,” by Mr. John La Farge, which 
seems to me instinct with something of 
national, or perhaps primeval, spirit. 
Quite apart from the prettiness of Mr. 
\W. T. Smedley’s “Sweethearts,” the senti- 
mentality of Mr. H. S. Hubbell’s “Inter- 
mezzo,” and the artificiality of Mr. R. D. 
Gauley’s cleverly posed and_ painted 
“Tanagra,” is Miss L. M. Genth’s “The 
Lark,” which, with all its insistence upon 
technique, is fresh and atmospheric, and 
not without spiritual suggestion. Her 
“Summer Hours,” for all its vivid reality, 
is perhaps a little patchy. Mr. Hugo Bal- 
lin’s “Under the Pergola” worries a little 
with its heavy richness of detail; but his 
“Recollections” is simple and harmonious, 
with suggestions of the Netherland primi- 
tives. 

“A Tea Party,” by Miss Marion Pow- 
ers, is cleverly painted (except the cats) ; 
but its domestic atmosphere is untouched 
by poetry. Mr. N. H. McGilvary’s * Nap- 
ping,’ on the other hand, unpretending 
as it is, shows how much can be done with 
quiet tones, simple treatment and sympa- 
thy. Mr. William Cotton’s “Autumn”’ is 
pleasingly consistent in a color-scheme 
evidently suggested by the russet apples. 
The clever painting of “A Cup of Tea, a 
Cigarette, and She,” by» Mr. H. W. 
Watrous, does not to my mind counter- 
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balance its deliberate aim at a bizarre 
effect. 

Among the portraits, are two early Sar- 
gents, interesting chiefly in comparison 
with two others painted last year, a de- 
lightful sketch of a child, “Miss Havens” 
and the “Portrait of Edward Robinson, 
Esq.,” in which the subdued yet rich de- 
tail of the background adds distinction to 
the pale, critical face and nervous hands 
of the connoisseur. Mr. J. J. Shannon 
has two portraits, of which in the soft 
richness of its color-scheme that of Mrs. 
Untermyer is the more pleasing. Two 
excellent likenesses are of Charles Battell 
Loomis, by Mr. R. D. Gauley, and of 
W. J. Curtis, by Mr. W. M. Chase. 

Mr. S. de Ivanowski ‘has an arresting 
portrait-study, painted entirely in rich low 
tones of brown, with the exception of the 
“Blue Vase” itself. In dignity, restraint, 
workmanship, simplicity and sincerity, it 
is memorable in an exhibition crowded 
with noisy, cheap effects. Another charm- 
ing brown study, also with a blue vase, 
is Mr. Antonio Barone’s “Maria Rosa,” an 
enchantingly solemn little Italian girl, 
painted with evident love of the subject. 

Among the comparatively few works of 
sculpture, aside from the Saint Gaudens 
reliefs, which need no comment, I noticed 
especially a quaintly-humorous little faun 


with a frog, ‘““Nature’s Sun-Dial,” by Mr. 
J. Scott Hartley, and two statuettes of 
little street-girls by Miss A. S. L. Eberle. 
Of these, the “Girl with a Hoop” is per- 





Maria Rosa 


By Antonio Barone 


haps even more successful than “Girls 
Dancing” in its realization of movement. 
This same artist has a subtle and interest- 
ing portrait bust of Miss Anne Moore. 


Transformation 
By Frederic B. Hodgins 


HEN the sun with lingering kisses 
W Bids the tired world good-night, 
When w:thin her fleecy cradle 
Rides the infant moon in sight: 


Nature weeps with fond regretting, 


Tear-drops on her bosom rest, 
Tributes of a love that steadfast 
Follows to the blushing West. 


But these tears of love when Phoebus 


Captive drives away the night, 


Rise in clouds of perfumed incense 


Offered to the God of Light. 
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Lesson LIII 


The Victorian Era 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


This study of Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of Book NEws. 


Robert Louis Stevenson, 1850-1894 

EW English or American writ- 

ers have been so fortunate in 

inspiring love and devotion 

in the hearts of a great mul- 

titude of friends, readers 

and admirers, as was Stev- 

enson. One never thinks of the author 

of Treasure Island as other than a pic- 

turesque figure; and instinctively one 

lingers fondly in a contemplation of the 

physically delicate but mentally marvelous 

poet and novelist whose last days in Samoa 

give one of the most colorful and romantic 
chapters in literary biography. 

Robert Lewis Balfour Stevenson— 
which was Stevenson’s real name—was 
the only child of an Edinburgh engineer 
of some prominence. He was born in 
Edinburgh in 1850, and was from the be- 
ginning a frail, sickly youngster, who 
nearly died when he was eight years old. 

He attended school in a desultory fash- 
ion—private schools in Edinburgh and 
London—but ill-health retarded his prog- 
ress at every point. But he was a boy with 
ambitions, and finally he sought to enter 
his father’s profession. This failed to 


Up to the present time the 
periods considered have included the Preparatory Period, the Ages of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and 
Milton, the Age of Queen Anne, and Modern Literature, to the Victorian Era. The present lesson takes 
up Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Books for supplementary reading include Complete IVorks of KR. 1. Stevenson (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons). 


satisfy, and he turned to the law, half- 
heartedly, for the real passion of his life 
was literature. 

Stevenson trained himself to write. This 
can be said of few of our greater novel- 
ists. He was determined to acquire a 
style, so he began by imitating classic 
masters. He wrote and rewrote and wrote 
again, publishing nothing until 1874. Then 
he began to contribute regularly to the 
reviews—essays and poems and criticism. 

Travel gave him the material for his 
first more pretentious ventures, and re- 
sulted in An Inland Voyage, issued in 
1878, and Travels with a Donkey, 1879. 
Then he traveled to California to visit the 
lady he loved, Mrs. Osbourne, and came 
near to dying in San Francisco. When 
he recovered he married Mrs. Osbourne— 
the mother of our younger novelist, Lloyd 
Osbourne—and they wandered hither ani 
thither in a vain search for his better 
health. In this period he produced a 
number of books—Virginibus Puerisque 
(1881); Familiar Studies of Men and 
Books (1881); New Arabian Nights 
(1882); Treasure Island (1883); A 
Child's Garden of Verses, Prince Otto and 
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The Dynamiter (1885); Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde and Kidnapped (1886); The 
Merry Men, Underwoods and Memories 
and Portraits (1887). 

In 1888 he sailed from San Francisco 
for the South Seas, settling finally at 





Swanston Cottage 


One of Stevenson's early homes 


Honolulu. He had just published The 
Black Arrow, and he now wrote The Mas- 
ter of Ballantrae and The Wrong Box. 
The next year he bought an estate, Vail- 
ima, in Samoa, and determined to make 


this his permanent residence, as the cli- 
mate seemed to agree with him. In 
Samoa he made himself a power among 
the natives, who came to adore him. He 
took part in the politics and social life 
of the place until the island came to be 
identified with him. He was able to write 
a good deal, and there appeared Across 
the Plains (1892); A Footnote to History 
(1892); Catriona (1893) and Jsland 
Nights’ Entertainments (1893). His death 
came suddenly, with a stroke of cerebral 
apoplexy, on December 3, 1894. He was 
buried by the Samoan natives on Mount 
\'aea, and his grave is the most sacred 
spot in the country. 

Some time later the books he had left 
were published, Vailima Letters (1895) ; 
Songs of Travel (1896) and Weir of Her- 
miston, never completed. 

There have been so many excellent 
things written about Stevenson that we 
will not take further space here. No 
reader but knows and loves the verses in 
The Child’s Garden; and few there are 
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who have not experienced the pleasure of 
utter absorption in Treasure Island and 
The Master of Ballantrae. As for the let- 
ters and essays and travel sketches they 
all reveal a personality as sweet as a man’s 
personality could be, charming always by 
its exquisitely tender and human feeling, 
its incessant fountain of humor. The man 
who struggles all his life against the rav- 
ages of the “white plague” learns patience 
and forbearance, and Stevenson learned 
his lesson well. 


Selections 


Account of all that Passed on the Night of 
February 27, 1757. 
By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
(From “The Master of Ballantrae.”) 


On the evening of February 26th, the master 
went abroad, he was abroad a great deal of the 
next day also, that fatal 27th; but where he went 
or what he did, we never concerned ourselves 
to ask until next day. If we had done so, and 
by any chance found out, it might have changed 
all. But as all we did was done in ignorance, 
and should be so judged, I shall so narrate these 
passages as they appeared to us in the moment 
of their birth, and reserve all that I since dis- 
covered for the time of its discovery. For I 
have now come to one of the dark parts of my 
narrative, and must engage the readers indul- 
gence for my patron. 

All the 27th, that rigorous weather endured: 
a stifling cold; the folk passing about like smok- 
ing chimneys; the wide hearth in the hall piled 
high with fuel; some of the spring birds that had 
already blundered north into our neighborhood 
besieging the windows of the house or trotting 
on the frozen turf like things distracted. About 
noon there came a blink of sunshine, showing a 
very pretty, wintery, frosty landscape of white 
hills and woods, with Crail’s lugger waiting for 
a wind under the Craig Head, and the smoke 
mounting straight into the air from every farm 
and cottage. With the coming of night the haze 
closed in overhead; it fell dark and still and 
starless and exceeding cold: a night the most 
unseasorable, fit for strange events. 

Mrs. Henry withdrew, as was now her cus- 
tom. very early. We had set ourselves of late 
to pass the evening with a game of cards— 
another mark that our visitor was wearying 
mightily of the life at Durrisdeer; and we had 
not been long at this when my lord slipped 
from his place beside the fire, and was off 
without a word to seek the warmth of bed. The 
three thus left together had neither love nor 
courtesy to share; not one of us would have 
sat up one instant to oblige another; vet from 
the influence of custom and as the cards had 
just been dealt, we continued the form of play- 
ing out the round. I should say we were late 
sitters; and though my lord had departed earlier 
than was his custom. twelve was already gone 
some time upon the clock, and the servants long 
ago in bed. Another thing I should say, that 











although I never saw the master any way af- 
fected with liquor, he had been drinking freely 
and was perhaps (although he showed it not) 
a trifle heated. 

Anyway. he now practiced one of his transi- 
tions; and so soon as the door closed behind 
my lord, and without the smallest change of 
voice, shifted from ordinary civil talk into a 
stream of insult. 

“My dear Henry, it is yours to play.” he had 
been saying, and now continued: “It is a very 
strange thing now, even in so small a matter 
as a game of cards, you display your rusticity. 
You play, Jacob, like, like a bonnet laird, or a 
sailor in a tavern. The same dullness, the same 
pretty greed, cette lenteur d’hébété qui me fait 
rager; it is strange that I should have such a 
brother. Even Squaretoes has a certain vivacity 
when his stake is imperiled; but the dreariness 
of a game with you, I positively lack language to 
depict.” 

Mr. Henry continued to look at his cards, as 
though very maturely considering some play; 
but his mind was elsewhere. “Dear God, will 
this never be done?” cries the master. 

“Quel lourdeau: But why do I trouble you 
with French expressions, which are lost on such 
an ignoramus? A lourdeau, my dear brother, 
is as we might savy a bumpkin, a clown, a clod- 
pole: a fellow without grace, lightness, quick- 
ness, any gift of pleasing, any natural brilliancy: 
such a one as you shall see, when you desire, 
by looking in the mirror. I tell you these things 
for your good, I assure you; and _ besides, 
Squaretoes” (looking at me and stifling a yawn), 
“it is one of my diversions in this very dreary 
spot, to toast you and your master at the fire 
like chestnuts. I have great pleasure in your 
case, for I observe the nickname (rustic as it 
is) has always the power to make you writhe. 
But sometimes I have more trouble with this 
dear fellow here, who seems to have gone to 
sleep upon his cards. Do you not see the appli- 
cability of the epithet I have just explained, dear 
Henry? Let me show you. For instance, with 
all those solid qualities which T delight to rec- 
ognize in you, I never knew a woman who did 
not prefer me—nor. T think.” he continued, with 
the most silken deliberation, “I think—who did 
not continue to prefer me.” 

Mr. Henry laid down his cards. He rose to 
his feet very softly, and seemed all the while 
like a person in deep thought. “You coward,” 
he said gently, as if to himself. And then, with 
neither hurry nor any particular violence, he 
struck the master in the mouth. 

The master sprung to his feet like one trans- 
figured. I had never seen a man so beautiful. 
“A blow,” he cried. “I would not take a blow 
from God Almighty.” 

“Lower your voice,” said Mr. Henry. “Do 
you wish my father to interfere for you again?” 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” I cried, and sought 
to come between them. 

The master caught me by the shoulder, held 
me at his arm’s length, and still addressing his 
brother: “Do you know what this means?” said 
he. 

“Tt was the most deliberate act of my life,” 
says Mr. Henry. 














“I must have blood, 1 must have blood for 
this,” says the master, 

‘Please God it shall be yours,” said Mr. Henry; 
and he went to the wall and took down a pair 
of swords that hung there with others, naked. 
These he presented to the master by the points. 
*“Mackellar shall see us play fair,” said Mr. 
Henry. “I think it very needful.” 

“You need insult me no more.” Taking one 
of the swords at random: “I have hated you 
all my life.” 

“My father is but newly gone to bed,” said 
Mr. Henry. “We must go somewhere forth of 
the house.” 

“There is an excellent place in the long 
shrubbery,” said the master. 

“Gentlemen,” said I, “shame upon you both: 
Sons of the same mother, would you turn 
against the life she gave you?” 

“Even so, Mackellar,’ said Mr. Henry, with 
the same perfect quietude of manner he had 
shown throughout. 

“It is what I will prevent,” said I. 

And now here is a blot upon my life. At 
these words of mine the master turned his blade 
against my bosom; I saw the light run along the 
steel; and I threw up my arms and fell to my 
knees before him on the floor. “No, no,” I 
cried. like a baby. 

“We shall have no more trouble with him,” 
said the master. “It is a good thing to have a 
coward in the house.” 

“We must have light,” said Mr. Henry, as 
though there had been no interruption. 

“This trembler can bring a pair of candles,” 
said the master. To my shame be it said, I 
was so blinded with the flashing of that bare 
sword that I volunteered to bring a lantern. 

“We do not need a I-l-lantern,” said the mas- 
ter, mocking me. ”There is no breath of air. 
Come, get to your feet, take a pair of lights. 
and go before. I am close behind with this—” 
making the blade glitter as he spoke. 

I took up the candlesticks and went before 
them, steps that I would give my hand to re- 
call; but a coward is a slave at the best; and 
even as I went, my teeth smote each other in 
my mouth. It was as he had said, there was 
no breath stirring: a windless stricture of frost 
had bound the air; and as we went forth in 
the shine of the candles, the blackness was like 
a roof over our heads. Never a word was said, 
there was never a sound but the creaking of 
our steps along the frozen path. The cold of 
the night fell about me like a bucket of water; 
T shook as IT went with more than terror; but 
my companions, bareheaded like myself, and 
fresh from the warm hall, appeared not even 
conscious of the change. 

“Here is the place,” said the master. “Set 
down the candles.” 

I did as he bade me, and presently the flames 
went up as steady as in a chamber in the midst 
of the frosted trees, and I beheld these two 
brothers take their places. 

“The light is something in my eyes,” said the 
master. 

“T will give you every advantage,” replied Mr. 
Henry, shifting his ground, “for I think you 
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are about to die.” He spoke rather sadly than 
otherwise, yet there was a ring in his voice. 

“Henry Durie,” said the master, “two words 
before I begin: You are a fencer, you can hold 
a foil; you little know what a change it makes 
to hold a sword! And by that I know you are 
to fall. But see how strong is my situation! If 
you fall, I shift out of this country to where 
my money is before me. If I fall, where are 
you? My father, your wife who is in love with 
me—as you very well know—your child even 
who prefers me to yourself: how will these 
avenge me! Had you thought of that, dear 
Henry?” He looked at his brother with a 
smile; then made a fencing-room salute. 

Never a word said Mr. Henry, but saluted 
too, and the swords rang together. 

T am no judge of the play, but my head be- 
sides was gone with cold and fear and horror; 
but it seems that Mr. Henry took and kept the 
upper hand from the engagement, crowding in 
upon his foe with a contained and glowing fury. 
Nearer and nearer he crept upon the man, till, 
of a sudden, the master leaped back with a lit- 
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tle sobbing oath; and I believe the movement 
brought the light once more against his eyes. 
To it they went again, on the fresh ground; but 
now methought closer, Mr. Henry pressing more 
outrageously, the master beyond doubt with 
shaken confidence. For it is beyond doubt he 
now recognized himself for lost, and had some 
taste of the cold agony of fear; or he had never 
attempted the foul stroke. I cannot say I fol- 
lowed it, my untrained eye was never quick 
enough to seize details, but it appears he caught 
his brother’s blade with his left hand, a practice 
not permitted. Certainly Mr. Henry only saved 
himself by leaping on one side; as certainly the 
master, lunging in the air, stumbled on his knee, 
and before he could move, the sword was through 
his body. 

I cried out with a stifled scream, and ran in; 
but the body was already fallen to the ground, 
where it writhed a moment like a trodden worm, 
and then lay motionless. 

“Look at his left hand,” said Mr. Henry. 

“Tt is all bloody,” said I. 

“On the inside?” said he. 

“Tt is cut on the inside,” said I. 

“T thought so,” said he, and turned his back. 

I opened the man’s clothes; the heart was 
quite still, it gave not a flutter. 

“God forgive us, Mr. Henry!” said I. “He 
is dead.” 

“Dead?” he repeated, a little stupidly; and 
then with a rising tone, “Dead? dead?” says he, 
and suddenly cast his bloody sword upon the 
ground. 

“What must we do?” said I. “Be yourself, 
sir. It is too late now! you must be yourself.” 

He turned and stared at me. “Oh, Mackellar!” 
says he, and put his face in his hands. 

I plucked him by the coat. “For God’s sake, 
for all our sakes, be more courageous!” said 
I. “What must we do?” 

He showed me his face with the same stupid 
stare. “Do?” says he. And with that his eye 
fell on the body, and “Oh!” he cries out, with 
his hand to his brow, as if he had never remem- 
bered; and turning from me, made off toward 
the house of Durrisdeer at a strange stumbling 
run, 

I stood a moment mused; then it seemed to 
me my duty lay most plain on the side of the 
living; and I ran after him, leaving the candles 
on the frosty ground and the body lying in their 
light under the trees. But run as I pleased, he 
had the start of me, and was got into the house, 
and up to the hall, where I found him standing 
before the fire with his face once more in his 
hands, and as he so stood, he visibly shuddered. 

“Mr. Henry, Mr. Henry,” I said, “this will be 
the ruin of us all.” 

“What is this that I have done?” cries he; 
and then, looking upon me with a countenance 
that I shall never forget, “Who is to tell the 
old man?” he said. 

The word knocked at my heart; but it was 
no timt for weakness. I went and poured him 
out a glass of brandy. “Drink that,” said I, 
“drink it down.” I forced him to swallow it like 
a child; and, being still perished with the cold 
of the night, I followed his example. 


“It has to be told, Mackellar,’ said he. “It 
must be told.” And he fell suddenly’in a seat 
—my old lord’s seat by the chimney side—and 
was shaken with dry sobs. 

Dismay came upon my soul; it was plain there 
was no help in Mr. Henry. “Well,” said I, “sit 
there, and leave all to me.” And taking a can- 
dle in my hand, I set forth out of the room in 
the dark house. There was no movement; I 
must suppose that all had gone unobserved ; and 
I was now to consider how to smuggle through 
the rest with the like secrecy. It was no hour 
for scruples; and I opened my lady’s door with- 
out so much as a knock, and passed boldly in. 

“There is some calamity happened,” she cried, 
sitting up in bed. 

“Madame,” said I. “I will go forth again 
into the passage; and do you get as quickly as 
you can into your clothes. There is much to 
be done.” 

She troubled me with no questions, nor did 
she keep me waiting. Ere 1] had time to prepare 
a word of that which' I must say to her, she 
was on the threshold signing me to enter. 

“Madame,” said I, “if you cannot be brave, I 
must go elsewhere, for if no one helps me to- 
night, there is an end of the house of Durris- 
deer.” 

“IT am very courageous,” said she; and she 
looked at me with a sort of smile, very painful 
to see, but very brave too. 

“It has come to a duel,” said I. 

“A duel?” she repeated. “A duel! Henry 
and—” 

“And the master,” said I. “Things have been 
borne so long, things of which you know noth- 
ing, which you would not believe if I should 
tell. But to-night it went too far, and when he 
insulted you—” 

“Stop,” said she. “He? Who?” 

“Oh, Madame!” cried I, my bitterness break- 
ing forth, “do you ask me such a question? In- 
deed, then, I may go elsewhere for help; there 
is none here!” 

“T do not know in what I have offended you,” 
said she. “Forgive me; put me out of this sus- 
pense.” 

But I dared not tell her yet; I felt not sure 
of her; and at the doubt and under the sense 
of impotence it brought with it, I turned on 
the poor woman with something near to anger. 

“Madame,” said I, “we are speaking of two 
men; one of them insulted you, and you ask 
me which. { will help you to the answer. With 
one of these men you have spent all your hours; 
has the other reproached you? ‘To one, you 
have been always kind; to the other, as God 
sees and judges between us two, I think not al- 
ways; has his love ever failed you? To-night 
one of these two men told the other, in my 
hearing,—the hearing of a hired stranger,—that 
you were in love with him. Before | say one 
word, you shall answer your own question: 
Which was it? Nay, Madame, you shall answer 
me another: If it has come to this dreadful end, 
whose fault is it?” 

She stared at me like one dazzled. “Good 
God!” she said once, in a kind of bursting ex- 


( Continued on page 720) 
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Mrs. Ward Visits America 


EW greater pleasures have 
recently been vouchsafed 
| America’s “literary folk”’ 


than the visit of Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward to this country. 
This is Mrs. Ward’s first 
American tour, and from the look of her 
as she was greeted by a host of admiring 
Philadelphians while she was in this city 
for a few days during the first week of 
April she was keenly enjoying the situa- 
tion. Of course it is always an experi- 
ence for the English writer when he or 
she is suddenly drawn into the midst of 
American “‘lionizing’’; indeed, we gather 
that it is just a little bewildering—until 
one gets used to it. 
In July, THE Book News MonrTuiy 
will take the form of a Mrs. Humphry 





Tis pleasant 
sure to see 


Ward number, and there are surprises in 
store for our friends and readers. 


Why Should the Printer Care ? 


A rather funny story is told of the 
newspaper report of the recent banquet of 
the Lyceum Club, in London. May Sin- 
clair presided, and Gertrude Atherton was 
the guest of honor. Among well-known 
American writers present—according to 
the paper in question—were: Juliet 
Wilbur Simpkins, John Sutner Long, 
Louise Imogen Gurney, James Murrell, 
James Saul Allen, Mary E. Williams and 


Mrs. Julia Ward Horne. 


_A Stupendous Undertaking Finished 


It will probably be a relief to the gen- 
eral public to know that Thomas Hardy 
has at last completed his great Napoleonic 





‘* Tappahannock ’”’ 


Supposedly the scene of Ellen Glasgow's novel, The Anciert Law 
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Driving into Tappahannock 


A scene that is characteristic of The Ancient Law 


drama, The Dynasts. This is a drama oi 
nineteen acts and one hundred and thirty 
scenes, and naturally there is a wide 
diversity of opinion among the critics. 
Some of them find it impossible to wade 
through so prodigious a piece of dramatic 
composition, but others maintain that Mr. 
Hardy has effected a real and remarkable 
achievement. These last name it with 
Faust and Prometheus Bound. 


Answering a Query About Churchill 

One of our readers recently asked for 
a biography of Winston Churchill, the 
American novelist. We will give here the 
main facts in the career of the author of 
Richard Carvel, The Crossing and Con- 
iston: 


Winston Churchill, son of Edward “5S. 
Churchill, was born in St. Louis, on November 


10, 1871. He was educated at the United States 
Naval Academy, from which he was graduated 
in 1894. In 1895 he married a Miss Mabel 
H. Hall. For some years he has made his home 


at Cornish, New Hampshire, for which State 
he served as a member of the Legislature in 
1903 and 1905. 


Margaret Potter’s New Novel 
The Harpers will very soon issue a 
new novel by Margaret Potter Black, to be 





called The Golden Ladder. It is a story 
of metropolitan life, and is dedicated to 
“The Wives of American Business Men.” 


A Reminiscence of Omar 

We have borrowed the paragraph print- 
ed below from a recent issue of “The 
Dial.” It will doubtless prove of interest 
to many readers: 


The Eloquent Shrug of Omar Khayyam 
may not be familiar to all readers. In his recent 
American visit Mr. William Archer was con- 
gratulated by a young actress on the never-fail- 
ing fairness of his reviews—a fairness difficult 
for a dramatic critic, or any critic, to maintain. 
“To be fair,” said Mr. Archer, “is sometimes 
hard and cruel, and sometimes it is rash. The 
unswervingly fair critic often takes up his pen 
with the shrug of Omar, the old Persian poet. 
You have heard of Omar’s shrug? No? Well, it 
was eloquent. The Shah one day sent for the old 
poet. ‘Omar,’ said he, ‘I have written some verses. 
Listen and I will read them to you.’ And he 
read the verses, and in the ensuing silence 
looked at Omar anxiously. ‘Well?’ he said. 
‘Heaven-born,’ replied Omar gently, ‘each to his 
own calling. Sceptre in hand, you are most 
wise, just, and powerful; but pen in hand—’ 
Omar shook his head. ‘Heaven-born,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘such verses would disgrace a nine-year- 
old schoolboy.’ His eyes flashing with rage, the 
Shah shouted to his guards: ‘To the stables 
with this old fool, and let him be soundly flog- 
ged.’ Yet the Shah, for all that, respected 
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Omar’s judgment, and a week later he sent for 
the fearless and fair critic again. ‘Another 
poem, Omar,’ he said. ‘A better one, I'm sure 
youll think it is a better one,’ he added wist- 
fully. And he began to read the second poem 
to the old man. But in the middle of the read- 
ing Omar turned and started for the door. 
‘Where are you going?’ demanded the Shah in 
amazement. Omar looked back and shrugged 
his shoulders. “To the stables,’ he answered, 
‘for another flogging.” And did this would-be 
poet then comfort himself with repeating those 
scornful words of another merciless flogger of 
critics,—“as seek roses in December, ice 
in June, hope constancy in wind, or corn in 
chaff, believe a woman or an epitaph, or any 
other thing that’s false, before you trust in 
critics”? Probably the Shah was guilty of no 
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Book News Monruty, John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sir: 

In the December number of your interesting 
publication, THE Book News Monruty, I note, 
in your notice of James B. Connolly’s The 
Crested Seas, the following erroneous sentence 
—'"Mr. Connolly was rather unceremoniously 
bundled out of his post, if we remember rightly, 
by the men whose life and work he desired to 
share for literary purposes.” 

In justice to Mr. Connolly and to the men 
who were supposed to have made his position 
untenable, I sincerely hope you will have the 
goodness to correct that statement. 

During a portion of Mr. Connolly’s enlistment 
he was a member of the crew of this ship, and 
a member, “by special request” of my own mess. 


THE 





In the Great Tobacco Factories 
As described in The Ancient Law 


such anachronism, Byron and_ the “English 
Bards” being still some seven hundred years 
in the future. 


Maurice Hewlett Ready With a Book 

Maurice Hewlett’s new novel deals with 
Spanish life fifty years ago. It is entitled 
Spanish Jade, and is soon to be issued by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


A Better Impression 


There comes to us from the U. S. S. 
Missouri, Punta Arenas, Chile, the follow- 
ing letter, which speaks for itself: 


He was always welcome in any mess he cared to 
visit from that of the chief petty officers down, 
and in no instance was Mr. Connolly treated 
with anything but kindly and marked consid- 
eration. 

Speaking from the point of view of the en- 
listed man, we were glad to have Mr. Connolly 
with us, and in our own capacity, not as a visi- 
tor to the officers’ mess, who never can learn 
the enlisted man’s ways except at second hand. 

That there was any feeling of enmity for Mr. 
Connolly by any enlisted man with whom he 
came in contact, I am proud to deny. He seemed 
glad to be with us, and I know we were glad 
to have him. That Mr. Connolly was “bundled” 
out of his position is an error. He simply 
asked his discharge—which was granted him— 
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‘Octave Thanet ’’ 
Miss Alice French, author of The Lion’s Share, and her nephew 


when it suited his convenience to do so. Mr. 
Connolly was a visitor on board this ship for a 
considerable period after his discharge from the 
service, and was welcomed by officers and men 
alike. He was ‘ter his dis- 
charge—the guest of the Captain of the ship, 
the various officers’ messes, the chief petty ofh- 
cers’ mess, and one of the deck messes. This, 
to me at least, has no appearance of any feeling 
against Mr. Connolly in this ship 
I trust that you will make the above public. 
Very respectfully, 
W. C. Lancpon, 
Chief Yeoman, U. S. Navy 





George O. Draper 

More: A Study of Financial Conditions 
Now Prevalent, by George Otis Draper, 
is a timely study Of live issues by one who 
not only analyzes errors, but suggests 
cures. It condenses his views on Trusts 
the Tariff, Currency, Unionism, Socialism, 
Government Interference, etc., within the 
space of two hundred and forty-six pages 

Mr. Draper is a younger member of the 
well-known Massachusetts family whose 
success in private business has often been 
amplified by honorable public service. He 
has developed a_ literary inclination 
through years of writing on technical sub- 
jects, and is recognized as an authority in 


the textile division of our commerce. Few 
of equal age have had so varied a business 
career and so good a chance to gain the 
experience necessary in writing on the 
subjects chosen from the practical view- 
point. 

Popular reforms do not meet with Mr. 
Draper's approval, for Mr. Draper writes 
in the interest of those who produce prop- 
ertv—be they wage-earners or employers, 
and he believes their interests more deserv- 
ing than those of the many classes which 
live on the products which they do not 
produce. He has little patience with those 
who hide their great fault of inutility in 
the dust stirred by concerted attack on the 
possible errors associating with accom- 
plishment of purpose—the employment of 
creative labor, the making much of oppor- 
tunity—for the profit of all. He is not 
sparing in criticism of any class, but he 
does present comparisons by which to 
judge of relative imperfections. 


A Plea to Mr. James 


Mr. Henry James has just finished re- 
vising his novels, prior to their publication 
in a uniform edition. Wilbur D. Nesbit, 
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writing for the Chicago “Evening Post,” 
accomplishes a bit of verse that will bear 
quoting : 
H. James, Spare TuHOosE Books! 
H. James, spare those books! 
Touch not a single line— 
I love the hidden nooks 
Where nouns and verbs entwine, 
Where sentences involved 
Tie grammar in a knot: 
Some of them I have solved 
But there remain a lot. 


Each old familiar page 
With its long paragraph 
That holds as in a cage 
Its parenthetic half— 
H. James, forbear the stroke! 
Let every word remain, 
We may not see the joke, 
But you need not explain. 


When but an idle boy 
I roamed the pages through— 
They gave me all the joy 
That dictionaries do. 
The family at night 
Joined me upon my quest; 
With innocent delight 
We guessed and guessed and guessed. 


Mosaics built of words 
May not be rearranged 
More than the songs of birds 
3y humans may be changed. 
Change not a single part; 
Nay, let each sentence stay ; 
I've read them from the start 
Then back the other way. 


Aloof, alone they stand 
As solemn as the sphinx— 
Withhold your cunning hand; 
You'll but put in more kinks. 
No odds what is concealed, 
H. James, change not a dot— 
Whiie I’ve a hand to shield, 
Your hand shall touch them not. 


Mr. Sherman Goes in for Publishing 


Mr. Frederic F. Sherman, whom Book 
NEWS MONTHLY readers know as the 
writer of numerous excellent articles on 
“Typography and Bookmaking,” has set 
up a small publishing house and bookstore 
of his own, at 42 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York City. Mr. Sherman was for 
many years connected with Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, and left that house to take 
charge of the mechanical department of 





George Meredith 


As he takes his daily exercise 
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the publishing establishment of Robert 
Grier Cooke. He is an expert in typog- 
raphy and we doubt not but that he will 
produce many artistic things in the way 
of fine books. 


Charles H. Sherrill 


Charles Hitchcock Sherrill, author of 
Stained Glass Tours in France, published 
by the John Lane Company, is also well 
known in local Republican politics. He 
was Colonel on the staff of Governor 
Odell, of New York State, and is a per- 
sonal friend of the President’s. Mr. Sher- 
rill has many tastes congenial to the Presi- 
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While in charge of the team at Oxford we 
were arrested by an officious constable for let- 
ting off fireworks on July 4th. A charming 
judge with an injudicial sense of humor har- 
angued me before a crowded court room on 
the evil of such demonstration and stated that 


if it were not for the assistance that my in- 
carceration would lend to Oxford University 
(cheers from the townspeople) he ought to 
give me a month at hard labor. As I could 
not serve the time just then he asked me if 
I had any preference as to which month [| 


would serve if that sentence were imposed. | 
replied that I had very decided preferences in 
that regard. He said “which month?”—and I 


said “last month.” I was not even fined but 
had to pay six shillings more in purchasing 
the warrant of arrest (now framed in my 


house), total twelve shillings. 





E. Metchnikoff 
Author of The Prolongation of Life 


dent, including a keen interest in athletics. 
At college he was sprinter for Yale, and 
is now closely in touch with undergraduate 
sports and an active member of the Yale 
Athletic Association and the New York 
Athletic Club. He arranged the first inter- 
national track meeting between Yale and 
Oxford in 1894. Of an adventure that 


overtook him in this enterprise he tells the 
following story: 





An American in China 

An interesting literary personality 
comes into general attention with the pub- 
lication of The Vermilion Pencil. This is 
General Homer Lea, a Lieutenant-General 
of the Chinese Reform Army. 

Mr. Lea is a Californian, and was edu- 
cated at the Stanford University. He be- 
came deeply absorbed in a study of condi- 
tions in China, and ended by suddenly 








leaving California for the Celestial Em- 
pire. Arrived there, he became involved 
in the political and military affairs of the 
country, and gradually assumed the leader- 
ship of a party organized to restore the 
Emperor, who had, since 1898, been kept 
a prisoner by the Dowager. In 1900 he 
had a part in the Boxer Rebellion, and 
has been active all along the line in for- 





Charles H. Sherrill 


Author of Stained Glass Tours in France 


warding the spirit of progress that is the 
one thing most needed in China. 

In view of these facts, one is scarcely 
surprised to find General Lea writing a 
Chinese novel—the first thing of its kind 
to have been produced in English. The 
book will be a revelation to Americans, 
who may well regard it as an achievement 
to be proud of. 





A Writer of Real Literature 

The author of Confessio Medici, a book 
of pure literature recently published 
anonymously, is now proved to be Dr. 
Stephen Paget, author of Our Young 
People. Dr. Paget is a distinguished Lon- 
don physician, a son of Sir James Paget, 
surgeon to Queen Victoria and King 
Edward. 


In the World of Letters 
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Vernon Lee and a New Book 


A new Vernon Lee book has just been 
published by John Lane Company, com- 
prising the delightful essay on “Limbo” 
and other essays, to which is now added 
“Ariadne in Mantua,” a prose drama in 
five acts. The author brings a curious 
charge of plagiarism toward herself in her 
preface to this play, and readers of her 
Genius Loci will certainly recall the 
image of the Palace of Mantua and its 
lakes. The authvr found her fancy 
haunted with a peculiar insistency by this 
scene and, as she expresses it, “looking 
into my mind one day, I found that a cer- 
tain song of the early seventeenth century 
had entered that palace of Mantua, and 
was in some manner not easy to define, 
the musical shape of what must have hap- 
pened there. And that, translated back 
into human personages, was the drama of 
the contending forces of impulse and dis- 
cipline. 





Homer Lea 


Who has had an extraordinary career in China 


A uniform edition of Vernon Lee’s 
works is in preparation for early publica- 
tion by John Lane Company. 

Vernon Lee is described by a literary 
friend, Madame Duclaux, in writing of 
their first meeting in 1880 as follows: 
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She kad soft blonde hair, benignant grey- 
green eyes, which gleamed through a pair of 
huge, round, eighteenth century goggles; I can 
see the long column of her throat, the humor- 
ous, delicate,‘irregular features which made up 
such an eloquent and eager face; and especially 
I see the slender hands, with their fragile re- 





Sara Dean 


Author of Travers 


trousse fingers issuing from the starched cuffs 
of her tailor-gown. She looked at once auda- 
cious, refined, argumentative and shy. This 
young lady was Miss Paget (Vernon Lee); she 
was then publishing the first of those brilliant 
essays and inquiries in which she loves to 
track, through all their devious current and sud- 
den disappearance underground, the secret 
founts and unsuspected sources ot our aesthetic 
pleasure. I had never met anyone so eloquent 

We were always writing in corners, 





Violet and I. She at a carved table on large 
vellum-like sheets; I huddled in a shaw! on the 
chimney step, my inkpot neighboring the fire- 
dogs, a blotting-pad on my knee. I cannot say 
we wrote in solemn silence. Impressions, fore- 





May Sinclair 
After a bas-relief by Winifred Holt 


casts, reminiscences, quotations from Michelet 
or Matarazzo, subjects for ballads, problems for 
essays, aesthetic debates and moral discussions 
would burst forth in the midst of occupations, 
from the writing table or (much more rarely) 
from the warm seclusion of the chimney step. 


Earth-born 
By Isabel S. Mason 


CLIMB no heights; 
I wing no flights ; 


My worldly feet go straying, 


Where through the maze 
Of tree-arched ways 
Are sun and shadow playing. 


I may not soar 

To cloud-spun shore 
On dreamland pinions winging; 
I love the earth, 
That gave me birth, 

And here my soul is singing. 
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The Mother of the Man* 

EW novelists of the present 
write with the sincerity and 
charm that characterize Mr. 
Phillpotts’ books. One may 
criticise the tenacity with 
which he clings to the Dart- 

moor setting, but one cannot deny him 
the credit for producing in that setting 
an infinite variety of the drama of life. 
Recently Mrs. Humphry Ward lectured 
on “The Peasant in Literature and Fic- 
tion,” and she mentioned Phillpotts’ name 
as among the contemporary expositors of 
peasant life. She ought to have done 
more—she ought to have placed him side 
by side with Hardy—and have given no 
limit to his possibilities. 

The Mother of the Man is Eden Phill- 
potts at his best—his best in character por- 
trayal, in invention of situation, in the 
creation of atmosphere. The story needed 
no plot—when an author can so command 
the destinies of a group of people, every- 
day happenings suffice as vehicles for emo- 
tion, for comedy and for tragedy. 

The mother-love as it here envelops 
the career of a wayward boy is poignantly 
tender, and more sublime in its analysis 
than pitiable. The tears start in many 
places, for the author feels the heart- 
burnings, lives through the heartrendings, 
endures alike the passion and the pain— 
and the reader is one in spirit with him. 
Dark and somber loom the hills; danger- 
ously brood the sunsets—not the spring, 
with its light and gleam and upleaping 
of the blood infused with new life; but 
the autumn, carrying aloft the banner of 
death in the midst of a gorgeous but 
oppressive pageant. 





D 


A SHADY NOOKY AA 


Don't read The Mother of the Man if 
you want a “light” story—it will harrow 
you. But if you really love men; if you 
want to know them, even to their utter- 
most depths, read. If you have a soul 
for poetry, and a heart for humanity, this 
book will come as a draught of the elixir 
of life. Through the shadows’ deeps will 
filter bits of sunlight, and through the 
dirge of winter’s death you will hear the 
first note of a spring song bird calling. 


Tangled Wedlock* 


Mr. Jepson’s work here is sheer clever- 
ness. In The Admirable Tinker and its 
companion books we were first of all 
amused—the quick wit and all-pervading 
sense of humor gave point and _ back- 
ground to the action of tales that never 
once left off moving from the first page 
of Chapter I to the finish. But Tangled 
Wedlock shows how the author has 
caught the inspiration of our now prevail- 
ing psychological tendencies, and though 
the situation is treated with a force of 
satire not to be escaped, it is still a situa- 
tion, rather than a drama. 

A young girl, born amid a circle of 
would-be artistic temperaments—decadent 
poets, modelers and novelists of the very 
essence of mediocrity, and spiritualists 
well up in the business of graft—develops 
into a young woman of singularly inde- 
pendent and pure mind. Her humor is 
great enough to reveal to her the ridicu- 
lous aspect of the people with whom she 
is forced to associate; at the same time 
her natural honor and frankness con- 
tribute to a candor that continually keeps 
her mother’s “dear friends” in a state of 
torment. More so, when one of the num- 





*THE MorHEerR OF THE MAN. By Eden Phill- 
potts. Dodd, Mead & Co. 





*TANGLED WepLocK. By Edgar Jepson. The 
MeClure Company. 
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ber, a sculptor of real promise, and a 
scoffer rather than a participant where the 
meetings of the “elect” are concerned, 
falls in love with the girl, and is inspired 
through that love to accomplish something 
really worth while in art. 

The entanglements in wedlock involve 
the girl and the sculptor, who was once 
married, and is not absolutely sure of his 
wife’s death. Being an honorable man, he 
is loath to take a step that may bring trou- 
ble upon his betrothed, but Iseult’s total 
lack of conventionality dominates the 
problem, and they marry. Then word 
comes of the first wife, and the man runs 
away lest he bring shame upon the woman 
he loves. In his absence Iseult marries his 
cousin—with the proviso that she shall 
never be his wife save in name. Here 
one’s credulity is slightly taxed, and it is a 
decided relief when the lovesick baronet 
dies, the obnoxious first wife is proved 
dead, and the sculptor comes back to claim 
his own. 

Mr. Jepson is a fun-maker always, and 
his smile is never lost through the pages. 
Yet his laugh at humanity is a good- 
natured one, and though he may aspire 
to be a reformer—there is no conclusive 
evidence as to this—he never makes the 
mistake of preaching. 


The Weight of the Name* 
During the recent trouble in France, 
when Church and State were in deadly 
opposition, there was evolved a peculiar 


situation. The soldier of France found | 


himself facing a parting of the ways. 
Were he a good Catholic, yet must he 
carry out the command to demolish con- 
vents and monasteries; either his patriot- 
ism must conquer his religious scruples, 
or he must drop his place in the martial 
forces. 

This situation has given the basis for 
the story which Paul Bourget recently 
issued in France as L’Emigré, and which 
is now translated and published in Amer- 
ica and England under the title, The 
Weight of the Name. 

The story tells of a young soldier who 
wishes to marry a woman of inferior 
social rank. In the midst of the difficul- 
ties into which this desire plunges him 








*THE WEIGHT OF THE NAME. By Paul Bour- 
get. Little, Brown & Co. 





certain facts concerning his own birth are 
brought to light. In the end everything 
works out right, but there are depicted 
several most significant types of French 
character, and contemporary life in 
France is afforded an interpretation that 
ought to be welcomed at all American 
hands. 

M. Bourget is a master of language— 
and the translation does his work credit. 
Happily so, for it is serious work, and 
requires serious attention in reading. One 
needs to appreciate the finest of the detail 
if one is to appreciate the book as a whole. 


The Coast of Chance* 

Here we have a very up-to-date and 
exceedingly clever mystery tale. In the 
first chapter a famous family heirloom— 
the Chatworth ring—is stolen. How the 
great sapphire that topped the head of the 
little green god of the ring found its way 
into the engagement ring of a beautiful 
young San Francisco woman; the spell it 
cast upon her; the part it played in her 
life’s romance—these are but hints as to 
the interesting developments of the tale. 
Sufficient is it to say that the secret is kept 
most cunningly until the very last moment, 
and even the best guessers of us will own 
ourselves beaten in any attempt to predict 
the denouément. 

This is the most mature piece of work 
the Chamberlains have done, and certainly 
the most entertaining. 

The summer reader who misses The 
Coast of Chance will have missed one of 
the most delightfully absorbing fictions of 
the year. 


William Jordan, Jr.+ 

The matter of depicting a genius is a 
difficult one at best. Miss Sinclair did it 
with a fair success; Mr. Snaith has in 
some respects outstripped Miss Sinclair, 
though he has made a less absorbing story. 

William Jordan, Jr., grew up in a small 
room back of an old English bookshop. 
At seven he knew Milton and Dante and 
Homer in the original. He was sent to 
school—a_ small, private establishment— 





*THE Coast OF CHANCE. 3y Esther and 
Lucia Chamberlain. The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. 


+WittiAM Jorpan, Jr. By J. C. Snaith. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 





For the Reader of New Fiction 





and his soul was crucified anew each day. 
His courage was frail, though he made 
heroic attempts to strengthen it. He and 
the old father were poor; presently Wil- 
liam learned of the possibilities to earn 
silver pieces. Once more he took himself 
in hand, and finally found a place in a pub- 
lishing house. Most of his companions 
thought him an idiot—so unaccustomed 
was he to the ways of men. 

In the end he writes—and dies. There 
is an indescribable pathos in the picture 
given of the frail, feverish young man, 
writing, writing, writing, with the fire of 
the spirit burning him up, his body a 
sacrifice to the furnace that was to con- 
sume it. 

There has been little in fiction of this 
caliber ; of this depth and force and pure 
literary value. It will appeal to the few, 
and that few will have to respond with 
sympathy and understanding ere they can 
derive the full enjoyment that it has the 
power to bring. 





The Heart of a Child* 

There is a thread of gold running 
through this story that leaves one satisfied 
with the optimistic view of life. If a child 
born in the utmost degradation, reared in 
filth and poverty almost unspeakable, can 
go out into the world, meet it face to face 
and conquer its most seductive tempta- 
tions through the sheer force of a purity 
of heart that is innate—if Mrs. Frankau’s 
picture is a dependable one, then we must 
admit that the world is not yet all bad; 
that good still holds power over evil, and 
that man is still an instrument for the 
Almighty Will that calls humanity to re- 
pentance and Heaven. 

Sally Snape was a red-headed young- 
ster in the days when her father, in a 
drunken rage, killed her mother. But 
even so early Sally had a personality, and 
the personality grew as she aspired to a 
pickle-factory situation; then to the place 
of a model in a fashionable West End 
establishment; and finally, as she came to 
her career on the stage, when Lord Kid- 
derminster discovered what it meant to 
deal with a woman whose passion money 
could not buy, whose virtue, developed in 
a gutter, was proof even against the temp- 


*“THe Heart oF A Cuitp. By Frank Danby. 
The Macmillan Company. 
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tations that come to a girl who has had 
nothing and suddenly finds she may have 
all, including the love of the only man she 
has met whom she in return can love. The 
story has a very pleasing ending—for Lord 
Kidderminster defies parents and conven- 
tions and marries the girl of his heart—a 
stronger man and certainly a better one 
for having met defeat in his efforts to 
batter down a girl’s bulwark of honor. 

The foregoing scarcely gives an ade- 
quate idea of the value of the work as 
fiction, insomuch as it omits to mention 
the very excellent pictures of London 
slum life, of the music hall world of the 
great metropolis, and the glimpses of aris- 
tocracy—behind its armor of reputation 
and tradition, in truth the most corrupt 
circle of all, in that its corruption is bolder, 
protected as it is by that thick barrier of 
separation over which lesser worldlings 
dare hardly peep. 

As a literary production The Heart of a 
Child will soothe the restiessness of the 
dissatisfied. It is written with strength 
and grace; a model, almost, of the high- 
est constructive ability, whereto is abun- 
dantly added the power to portray men 
and things. 


The Old Room* 

It is a great pity that Carl Ewald has 
died. His art had a distinct place of its 
own in the making of literature. His last 
book shows a decided step in development ; 
the allegorical idea is carried farther and 
is treated with greater artistic mastery 
than in any of his other books. 

The “old room” typifies the ‘‘sanctum 
sanctorum” of the marital life. The intru- 
sion of a husband’s selfishness and a wife’s 
frivolity upon the sacred precincts de- 
stroys the beauty and harmony that once 
held sway there. The man’s struggle to 
conquer, and the woman’s fight for the 
will to surrender, make up the principal 
portions of the plot, with a dramatic cul- 
mination in the self-destruction of the 
child who could not “fight the good fight”’ 
because his parents had lived together 
with their spirits out of tune. 

The story is very slight, with scarcely 
any incidents, but the whole is set forth 
in the mystical wrappings of language at 


*T HE Oxtp Room. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 


By~ Carl Ewald. 
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once the most simple and sweet. It was 
his simplicity that made Carl Ewald so 
great. The outer garments of exquisite 
rhetorical effect never obscured the funda- 
mental truth of his legends. He has been 
compared with Hans Andersen, but in a 
sense he is greater than Andersen—for to 
his childlike faith there were added a 
man’s perceptions and a man’s strength to 
pound forth before the world the gavel of 
a broad-minded, tenderly embracing right- 
eousness. 


The Metropolis* 


This was designed to be sensational. It 
misses the mark—and is, on the whole, 
tame. What Mr, Sinclair writes is, we 
believe, true; though naturally he some- 
times exaggerates—that being after the 
manner of the deliberate satire. One 
thing he proves: the American ideal of 
the present-day is not founded upon the 
rocks of any good, old-fashioned kind of 
morality ; our ‘ethical system is all wrong, 
from the manner of our dressing and eat- 
ing to the manner of our politics and our 
religion. | Money is the chief power to 
sway men’s minds and hearts; once com- 
manding wealth, a man or a woman imme- 
diately falls under money’s command. 
Then are they persuaded that money can 
buy anything—woman’s virtue, man’s 
honor, lies and ambitions, talents and 
whatever other attributes may acquire a 
value that will make them disposable. 

Mr. Sinclair portrays a man whose 
sense of right is greater than his greed 
for money. Were we not sure that such 
men exist we might well give up the mat- 
ter of living as hopeless. 

For mere information we will add that, 
of course, the “metropolis” is New York 
City; the life pictured is that of some 
of America’s foremost millionaires, and 
were it of any worth, speculation as to the 
real identity of certain characters would 
not be without its successful results. 


The Greater Mischieft 


Someone has called this a New England 
English novel. To be more explicit: the 
scenes of the story are in England, and the 


*THE Merropoiis. By Upton Sinclair. Moffat, 
Yard & Co. 

*THE GREATER MiscuH1EF. By Margaret West- 
rup. Harper & Brothers. 


characters are English, but the spirit that 
dominates is the Puritan spirit of self- 
righteousness and of exaggerated con- 
science. 

A pretty mystery involving the identity 
of a child rescued from a shipw reck, gives 
the plot; the climax hinges on a virtuous 
woman's resolve to lie in order that her 
daughter may marry the man she loves. 
Put so succinctly it sounds crude, even 
melodramatic, but Miss Westrup’s art is 
an instrument gracefully wielded, and her 
charm of atmosphere throws a romantic 
glamour over her most commonplace situ- 
ations. 

As a matter of fact the book is any- 
thing but commonplace, viewed from every 
standpoint; and no feminine reader but 
will enjoy the tale word for word. It is 
an example of clean, wholesome fiction, 
founded on lofty moral ideals and yet 
escaping the dulness of mere sermonizing. 
For a first adult novel this is work of 
promise. 


The Judgment of Eve* 


To make a comparison somewhat trite, 
Miss Sinclair’s art is like a gem of many 
facets. In each facet is mirrored some 
phase of life. Sometimes the picture 
gleams with a cold, hard brilliancy ; some- 
times it flashes with dazzling rays of 
light; in this present tale it glows warmly 
and richly, subdued but intensely deep. 

The story is but an everyday one: a 
pretty country girl marries a struggling 
clerk. They dream of the days when “the 
ship will come in,” and start out on their 
marital career with the ambition of “mak- 
ing the best of themselves.” They would 
lead the “esthetic” life, but there comes a 
baby, then another baby, then the third 
and the fourth and the fifth. The wife 
is worn out with child-bearing; the hus- 
band is bowed by the weight of his re- 
sponsibilities; the old ideals sink to the 
lowest prosaic level, and only in death, 
involving a consummate sacrifice, are the 
heights reached again. 

There is perhaps an underlying idea in 
the story that comes close to making it a 

satire on the old-fashioned manner of 
woman—the woman whose mentality re- 
mains under-developed as the strength of 

*THE JUDGMENT OF Eve. By May Sinclair. 
Harper & Brothers. 








her body goes to the creation of progeny. 
I.et us not do Miss Sinclair a wrong by 
emphasizing this phase of her attitude 
toward her story. Rather, let us dwell 
on the beauty of the renunciation of self 
which makes of the wife a heroine and 
of the man a man in truth! 


The Silver Blade* 

This is one of the cleverest detective 
tales we have met with in a long time. It 
combines literary value and excellent lit- 
erary style with originality and invention 
and action. 

As usual, it starts out with a murder, 
the instrument, a Mexican paper knife of 
silver, to the history of which is attached 
a romance. The solving of the mystery 
includes two most delightful romances, 
and in its skilful manipulation keeps the 
reader in a state of enthralment until the 
climax is reached. 

Not the least interesting thing about the 
book is its illustration work—characteristic 
sketches by A. B. Wenzell. 

If you want a good live tale that will 
be something rather more than a_ time 
waster try The Silver Blade. 


The Lady of the Mount* 


Mr. Isham goes to France for his inspi- 
ration this time—to the France of pre- 
Revolutionary days, when pirates ranged 
the seas and cruel lords ruled in the high 
places, driving their tenants for taxes, 
inflaming the popular resentment by inju- 
dicious show of authority and a madden- 
ing force of oppression. 

The “Lady of the Mount” was a beau- 
tiful girl, daughter of a great lord. How 
she became the heart’s desire of the last 
member of an old, aristocratic family, 
fallen into poverty and an outcast as a 
buccaneer, makes a most entertaining 
story, not always consistently French, but 
consistently absorbing. 





A Modern Prometheus?! 

A study is this of the struggle of a priest 
of Assisi to convert to his own faith an 
*TuHe Sirver Brave. By Charles E. Walk. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 

*#TuHe Lavy of tHE Mount. By Frederic S. 
Isham. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


tA Mopern PrometHeus. By Maria Gilbert 
Dickinson Bianchi. Duffield & Co. 
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American girl of unusual temperament, 
whose brief experience with a husband of 
the most debauched type has left her with 
all the strings of life “jangled and out of 
tune.” 

Clare has more spirit and imagination 
in her make-up than she has sound, 
practical sense. Her tendency to dream 
makes her singularly susceptible to the 
soothing influences of the quaint old town 
sacred to St. Francis, and the picturesque 
aspect of the priest appeals to her strongest 
instincts. The priest finds her easily in- 
fluenced—at least until the stalwart Lloyd 
comes to the rescue, though even then the 
girl is saved from the conventual life only 
by a hair’s breadth. 

‘Madame Bianchi spares nothing in her 
painstaking treatment of atmosphere, 
while hér management of the psycholog- 
ical forces that work out her denouément 
is most admirable. Add to these a grace- 
ful, easy-reading style, and you will place 
A Modern Prometheus among the choicer 
novels of the season. 





The Iron Heel* 


A strong, blame-worthy book, written 
lucidly and earnestly, with all the unblush- 
ing brutality which distinguishes Jack 
London. It purports to be the Everhard 
manuscript, embracing the period between 
1912 and 1932. Capital, success, the ex- 
isting order, prey on and crush man- 
kind, and must be put down by the most 
lawless and brutal methods. The revolt- 
ing cruelty is laid bare. The trail of the 
merciless, ravening wolves, marked with 
blood, plunder and desolation, is drawn 
with pitiless realism. 

The visionary envy, hatred and malice, 
are naked, alive and revolting. The un- 
sound un-Americanism is seen in_ its 
barter of freedom, and commonsense. 

The Iron Heel picture in the house of 
a friend answers the unsound _ theo- 
ries of Socialism. But, even a Socialist 
on the watch-tower will serve a good pur- 
pose if thereby sane men are stirred to 
protect their rights and wipe out obnox- 
ious laws. 

With the inconsistency and unfairness 
of the dreamer and the hypocrite, Jack 
London sails around the world in his 


*Tue Iron HEEL. By The 
Macmillan Company. 


Jack London. 
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yacht and rails against wealth as 
“oligarchy,” just as the President, with 
limitless wealth and power, strikes at its 
possessors as “malefactors” and “undesir- 
able citizens,” and Bryan grinds out glit- 
tering froth against wealth at a thousand 
dollars an hour. Such tirades have for 
their starting point unsoundness, and con- 
tradict themselves. Theories can gain no 
measure of acceptance except in a restless 
and hysterical era, when more than ever 
the demand is for calmness and modera- 
tion. 

One sweet lyric note, fresh as the bird 
in spring, Jack London voices in the wife’s 
love—‘I made Ernest happy. I came into 
his stormy life, not as a new perturbing 
force, but as one that made towards peace 
and repose. I gave him rest. It was the 
guerdon of my love for him. It was the 
one infallible token that I had not failed.” 


The Barrier* 


The Barrier is a story of unusual dra- 
matic contrasts. The scene is laid at 
Flambeau, the last frontier of Alaska, 
where a gold mine has just been discov- 
ered, and the consequent influx, from be- 
yond the border, is inevitable. 

Lieutenant Burrell, from Kentucky, is 
sent to establish the law and, while suc- 
cessful in the discharge of his duties, he 
is, with the natives, unpopular. However, 
in Necia Gale—presumably a half-breed, 
and the foster-daughter of the leading 
trader—he discovers a woman of rare 
beauty and still rarer wit. They become 
deeply attached, though the distinguished 
young officer knows how impossible it is 
for him to marry her. Her beauty and 
goodness are unassailable, and the struggle 
between Lieutenant Burrell’s deep-rooted 
pride and his equally deep-rooted love, is 
intense. 





*THE Barrier. By Rex E. Beach. Harper & 
Brothers. 


The mystery surrounding Necia’s par- 
entage, and subsequent intrigues, form a 
daring and absorbing plot. 

The literary values are many. In the 
characterization of Poleon Doret, Mr. 
Beach realizes his highest ideals. The 
self-surrender of this noble young French- 
man ultimately suggests a similar sacrifice 
in The Tale of Two Cities. 

The character of John Gale is also por- 
trayed with wonderful force and power; 
the scene revealing his life’s secret is 
a literary climax quite out of the ordinary. 


The Vermilion Pencil* 


In this story General Homer Lea, an 
American who has had an unusual ex- 
perience in the Chinese army, tells of a 
beautiful young Chinese woman, the wife 
of a prominent Mikado, who falls in love 
with a handsome young Breton priest and 
is condemned to die by the penalty of the 
Lyngchee. This is the punishment given 
a Chinese woman who has been convicted 
of adultery, and it is a most horrible 
affair—now described in English for the 
first time. 

The love story is of the most appealing 
nature, and certainly one receives a totally 
new impression of the Chinese woman 
from this study of the Wife. Indeed, one 
loves her, and pities her in her tragedy, 
to the extent of its being a vast relief 
when she is set free of the bonds of the 
law and the prospect of the Lyngchee. 

The book gives numerous excellent pic- 
tures of China, of a Chinese typhoon, of 
the political «nd social life of the Empire, 
and of the missionary efforts that are 
being constantly made. 

We have to thank General Lea for his 
work, which is not only enjoyable, but 
instructive. 





*THE VERMILION Pencit. By Homer Lea. 
The McClure Company. 









= MY ALVIN ALISA VW) 


ByTalcott Williams LL.D 
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OETRY, like a national dish, 
has its full flavor only on its 
own soil. Save the greater, 
and sometimes one thinks 
the greatest too, poetry in 
translation is but a map of 

emotions and expressions. Poetry and 
Progress in Russia (John Lane Company ) 
is the patient effort, by Mrs. Rosa New- 
march, to tell the lives, describe the char- 
acter and translate the verse of Russian 
poets for seventy years, for nothing is 
treated seriously until Poushkin began to 
write in 1814, and the volume ends with 
Nadson’s decadent verse in 1885. 

The eighteenth century had its verse of 
the type of the period, echoed and copied, 
and there were early “Bylini” ballads ; the 
two filling much of the first volume of 
Wiener’s « Anthology of Russian Literature, 
but these Mrs. Newmarch passes over to 
give a third of her volume to Poushkin, 
the great grandson on his mother’s side 
of a negro sent to Peter the Great as a 
slave from Constantinople. The negro 
ancestry apparent in his portrait did not 
prevent him from being a popular young 
officer in the guards, and it had its effect, 
as he believed, on his verse and nature. 
His erratic verse, printed privately outside 
of Russia, Mrs. Newmarch wisely passes 
over in silence. His early career ran par- 
allel with Byron, and his later had _ its 
analogies with Musset, under the Second 
Empire, in its artistic reserves and its per- 
sonal excess. Mrs. Newmarch summarizes 
his stormy life, ended in a duel, with accu- 
racy, and rhymed translations repeat the 
usual effort to transfer temperament from 
tongue to tongue. It is scarcely too much 


to say that Pouskin gave Russian verse its 
one original note. 
Decemberish dawn. 


There was hope in that 
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For the rest of the brief span there was 
the pent-up passion of Lemontov’s lyric 
tales, the peasant and folk poems of Kolt- 
sov and Nikitin, the bitter satire of Nek- 
rassov, and at the end Nadson’s wail in 
the recent day of nihilism. A sterile field 
at best, its fruit has had no such influ- 
ence on the world without as Russian 
novels. But, as in all lands, it is Russian 
verse that has taught the Russian soul. 


* Ox 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu has 


always rather bored me. She figures in the 
first half of the eighteenth century like the 


locally celebrated woman you find in a 
small place whose sharp sayings are 
always being quoted to you. Her best 


life she wrote in her own letters, which 
are keen and bright when she lived with 
her husband and grew dull and philosoph- 
ical when she tried to enliven the last 
twelve years of her life by living apart 
from him. Keen she was, and the equal 
of Pope himself, when it came to verbal 
swordsplay in their quarrel because he had 
forgotten that a’ novelist or a poet, if he 
is wise, never makes love in earnest be- 
cause he is always collecting material. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons), by “George Paston,” 
Miss E. M. Symonds, the novelist and 
writer on the eighteenth century, has as its 
chief recommendation that its author has 


rescued nearly one hundred of Lady 
Mary’s unpublished letters from the 
Wortley-Montagu Manuscripts. This is 


a valuable addition. The life is a running 
summary of events told with no special 
knowledge of the period. Why a novelist 
should speak of William Fielding. the ma- 
ternal uncle of her subject, as “a man of 
parts,” 


without mentioning he was a close 
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kinsman of Henry Fielding and Sarah his 
sister, both novelists, passes comprehen- 
sion; but this is the sort of illumination 
the work lacks, and such a life greatly 
needs. Yet it is written with a general 
knowledge of the period and an acquaint- 
ance with its character. It fills a lack and 
will go on all library shelves with the let- 
ters to which Moy Thomas prefaced the 
only life hitherto written. 


Coke of Norfolk, born 1754, died 1842, 
was a great Whig leader, land-holder and 
English nobleman in the period which 
covered our Revolution, the French Revo- 
lution and’ the French wars, and the pas- 
sage of the first reform bill. He was right 
on every great issue, and he was almost 
the last of the men of his type who won 
the battle of English freedom from Runny- 
mede. to the election of a reform Parlia- 
ment. 

He has never yet had a biography, which 
is well, for it is written now, Coke of Nor- 
folk and His Friends, by A. M. W. Stir- 
ling, with perspective, an appreciation of 
his work and an intelligent estimate of his 
position in the history of his day. Had 
the life by Thomas Keppel even been pub- 
lished—it was lost—it would have been 
one of those weighty and wordy biogra- 
phies of the early Victorian era which no 
one reads. As it is, Coke of Norfolk isa 
fresh, awakening summary of a crowded 
life which no one can help reading, full 
of go. 

Not often is this true of two thick vol- 
umes on a man dead for two-thirds of a 
century; but Lord Leicester of Holkham, 
as he was in the last five years of his life, 
Thomas William Coke of Holkham, as 
he was for eighty-two years, had double 
glory. He was, as already said, the friend 
of liberty. He fought the American cause 
through all our struggle, and carried to 
George III the address he moved in 1873, 
carried one hundred and seventy-seven to 
one hundred and seventy-six, asking that 
the war be closed, he fought Pitt and 
would not let French excess chill his love 
for freedom, and when most county land- 
holders turned Tory, he was to the end 
Whig. 

But to this he added the beginnings of 
modern agriculture. He it was who, on 
a large scale, began the rotation of crops, 





artificial fertilizers, improved breeds and 
the use of the drill. He was known for 
this to Washington and Jackson, and both 
honored him for his devotion to our cause 
His biography appears at the moment 
when every American student of our his- 
tory desires Americans shall learn how the 
truer England was always with us, as 
Sir George Otto Trevylyan has just shown 
in his American Revolution. 

The two volumes, full of portraits, 
have besides the picture of a life now 
gone, the life of the great English seig- 
neur of the eighteenth century, with men 
like Fox and Paine for his friends. 


* * 


When a stiff octavo volume with a new 
social philosophy appears with the por- 
trait of the author of the new system, 
King C. Gillette, and of the man who has 
written about it, of it and on it, Melvin 
L. Severy, facing each other, one knows 
what to expect. Gillette's Social Redemp- 
tion (Herbert B. Turner & Co.), by Mel- 
vin L. Severy, sums in seven hundred and 
forty-three closely printed pages the array 
of hideous facts which curse modern civ- 
ilization. Most are true, though some 
are false, and collected, “exposure” after 
“exposure,” one social evil after another, 
the festering sores of the body social are 
marshaled in the style and with the exag- 
geration, the inevitable exaggeration, of 
the agitator. No social system but has had 
worse before, and the worst of the evils 
that now exist registers some human 
advance; but, taken collectively, if you 
turn these pages, one by one, you will be 
depressed. The one remedy proposed, 
“Gillette’s,” is an extreme, crude, world- 
type of collective socialism. ‘The strange 
and -misleading volume has the solitary 
value of bringing together in a sort of en- 
cyclopedic indictment, a collection of the 
attacks on modern society which the social 
unrest and newspaper exposures of the 
past twenty years have bred. It has its 
value as a convenient compend of that 
large but ephemeral literature which 
would, if it were believed, sap human con- 
fidence in the future of humanity. 


The Memoirs of the Comtesse De 
Boigne (Charles Scribner’s Sons), in three 
volumes, take their place in the long 














line of French feminine narrative for 
which English letters have no parallel. 

A great lady, familiar with the inner 
life of the French ruling family on its 
travels and in exile, or during the Res- 
toration, the Comtesse de Boigne, had the 
memory of a gossip, the accuracy of an 
annalist and the penetration of a woman 
of the world. The first volume covers the 
Revolution and the Emigres, 1781-1814; 
the second the Restoration, 1815-1819, and 
the third the slow fall of the monarchy, 
1820-1830, until Charles X was driven out 
of Paris for lack of any capacity to hold 
a throne, a little early and wise conces- 
sion would have left untouched to this day. 
How this fall came about and why, what 
manner of people the old noblesse and 
royalty were, and how much they deserved 
ejection, grows unconsciously plain page 
by page. 

The work is sprinkled with men and 
women, parties and events strange to the 
American reader, but the human interest 
is so direct, the narrative so vivacious, the 
French capacity for point and penetration 
so constant, that these volumes remain 
interesting. They are among the best of 
personal memoirs and nothing better has 
recently appeared in their field, though 
their complete reading will go for the most 
part to the student of the period. 

* * * 

Rev. Samuel M. Zwemer, for many 
years a devoted missionary among the 
Mohammedans on Bahrein, in the Persian 
Gulf, in Jslam, (Student Volunteer Move- 
ment) has written the most accurate sum- 
mary which has yet appeared of the cur- 
rent condition of Mohammedanism and of 
missionary effort among Mohammedans. 
Polemical in tone, it fails to recognize 
some things Islam has accomplished, but it 
is accurate in its picture of .the moral 
state of the faith of Mohammed, and its 
list of authorities is the best accessible in 


English. ee a 


It was seven years last January since 
Queen Victoria died, and in the interval 
twenty-three lives have appeared, ranging 
from the illustrated quarto by Robert R. 
Holmes down to a ten cent sketch. This 


does not include three autobiographical 
works by the Queen, published in her life, 
and three volumes of her letters just 
issued. 


To this array, in all nearly one 


Books for the Study and Library 
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hundred volumes directly bearing on her 
life—to say nothing of her reign—Mr. 
Frank Hird, a young English magazine 
writer, has added Victoria, The Woman. 
Its chief contribution to the general reader 
—it is of no value to the specialist—is its 
full narrative of the early troubles of her 
youth—her father’s debts, difficulties and 
vagaries ; her mother’s intrigues ; the quar- 
rels with George IV and William IV, 
which began in what was close to sacrilege 
at the christening of the infant princess ; 
her unpopularity at the opening of her 
reign; the sad scandal over Lady Flora 
Hastings and all the unsavoury mess from 
1837 to 1847 or so. 

No recent biographer has cared to touch 
on these. They have faded from all minds 
but those of the careful student. Even 
Mr. Hird, daring as he is, stops short at 
the hooting of the Queen by a titled mob 
at Ascot in 1839. For the first forty-five 
years of her reign Victoria was disliked 
by the ruling class in England, and one 
could hear in London clubs and at London 
dinner tables things said about the Queen 
which appalled an American schooled to 
a lifelong respect for the great woman 
who ruled greatly a great empire. Mr. 
Hird’s volume has little after the Prince 
Consort’s death, though he touches briefly 
on later episodes of unpopularity. He 
shows neither research nor study beyond 
acquaintance with current accessible 
works. at iyo 


Lady Dorothy Nevill, collateral descend- 
ant of Horace Walpole, whose title, Lord 
Oxford, became extinct in 1797, came of 
a strain and ancestry which justified a sec- 
ond gossipy volume from her Leaves from 
the Notebook of Lady Dorothy Nevill 
(Macmillan’s) issued by her son, Ralph 
Nevill. The first Recollections of Lady 
Dorothy Nevill, 1906, began the series, 
and this continues the same discursive 
anecdote by a woman connected by mar- 
riage with the house of Abergavenny, 
knowing the best of London society and 
having her forebears’ interest in the art, 
letters and collections of the day. Very 
light, very scrappy and very entertaining, 
if this volume were cheaper, it would 
compete this summer with the popular 
novel, for those who know enough of Eng- 
lish affairs to be interested in the leading 
figures of the early and middle Victorian 
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days. The American will note with pleas- 
ure that “up to comparatively recent 
years” few English country-houses had a 
bathroom, and some no bath-tubs at all. 
If, as Lady Dorothy records, the sedan 
chair was last used in England in the six- 
ties, I can testify to its familiar use in 
Tangier in 1897 by a Bourbon princess 
who, true to her race, did not pay her 
bearers. a ae oe 

Professor Michael Vincent O’Shea, in 
Linguistic Development and Education 
(Macmillan’s), has written one of those 
germinal books whose influence is wider 
than their readers. Since Herodotus re- 
corded the first attempt, of which Pro- 
fessor O’Shea has apparently never heard, 
to observe the early use of language by 
the child, there has been surprisingly little 
synthetic observation on the subject. Two- 
thirds of this volume goes to the close 
observation of growth in the use of lan- 
guage by four of the author’s children, and 
the other third to the application of 
crowded note-books to the study of lan- 
guage at school, in the elementary and 
high-school grades. One golden saying will 
last: “Spelling will not take care of itself.” 

The conclusions reached are those fa- 
miliar to everybody but teachers—that the 
only way to learn a language so as to un- 
derstand and to use it, is by using it, and 
using it out loud. Knowledge of its gram- 
mar plays little or no part. So far as 
mastery of a tongue as a vehicle of ex- 
pression goes, much grammar is as much 
a waste as the exercises in “English” con- 
ducted by teachers who are not equal to 
writing anything anyone cares to read, 
are in learning how to write good English 
prose. Our colleges to-day are not grad- 
uating men of style as once. 

This treatise is “pedagogical” in its 
combination, so that it is without any 
more grace of form than a text-book, but 
it is handy and methodical in presenting 
facts, conclusions and summaries. The 
latter could well be printed apart in a 
manual, so sound are they. As every one 
knows, Professor O’Shea points out that 
where modern languages are learned as in 
Europe, study begins early, and use is 
cultivated rather than grammar. Here, 
where modern languages are taught and 
not learned, use is neglected and weari- 
some hours spent on grammar. 





How to Collect Continental China 
(George Bell & Sons), by C. H. Wylde, 
one of a handbook series, covers a field 
to which the American collector has given 
relatively little attention. The pottery of 
East Asia, Japan, China and the rest, is 
represented at many points by better exam- 
ples and more complete series than in Eu- 
rope. This is true also of the ware of the 
Amerind in North .nd South America, 
though some phases of Mexican and Cen- 
tral American work are better represented 
in Spain. The Persian family, early 
Italian and Hispano-Moresque are not 
present here on any large or adequate 
scale. When the collection of the late 
Charles A. Dana was sold there were 
wonderful Persian and Moresque exam- 
ples sold at a sacrifice for a fifth of what 
they would have brought in London or 
Paris. 

By “Continental China” is meant the 
soft and hard-paste wares developed since 
the seventeenth century, for the most part 
north of the Alps and Pyrenees and south 
of the Baltic, though the fine volcanic 
clays about Naples and a marriage to a 
Saxon princess established first the 
Capo-di-Monte wares and later Buen- 
Retiro near Madrid, when Charles Bour- 
bon of Naples became Charles III of 
Spain in 1759. 

Porcelain, soft paste, was probably first 
made in Europe, 1673, at Rouen, in imita- 
tion of Chinese. Mr. Wylde is more cer- 
tain of the earliest date than all facts war- 
rant. Hard-paste porcelain probably be- 
gan at Meissen in 1707. From these two 
points radiate the porcelains which culmi- 
nate at Dresden and Sevres. These two 
families of French and German porcelains 
fill this volume. Both were made within 
narrow areas, both under princely patron- 
age, and both have the eighteenth century 
stamp. Their value is the collector’s esti- 
mate, and pieces of importance do not 
often appear in this country. Mr. Wylde 
gives a summary account of each import- 
ant kiln, potters’ marks, and furnishes 
photographs. No previous volume has cov- 
ered this field quite as fully, and his work 
will have its chief value for ambitious 
collectors. Artistically, judged by current 
canons, this porcelain has no high place. 
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By I. BR. Miller, B. B. 


HERE are many books on the 
Holy Spirit. This new one, 


7 ex Our Silent Partner, by Pro- 
\e 2) fessor Alvah Sabin Hobart, 

D. D., is well worth reading. 

It contains four chapters or 
parts. The first is on the Holy Spirit's 
partnership with everybody—as the Au- 
thor of natural life, and His work in con- 
victing the world of sin. Part two is on 
the Holy Spirit’s partnership with all 
Christians—as the Author of the origin of 
Christian life, as the Guide of Christian 
life, and in the production of Christian 
character. Part three is on the Holy 
Spirit’s partnership with some Christians 
who accept the Spirit’s work in their hearts 
and lives and receive His gifts. Part four 
answers the question: How we should deal 
with our heavenly Partner—be filled with 
Him, cultivate the partnership, and 
improve it. The old truths are written in 
a fresh and interesting way, and the book 
will be acceptable to many _ readers. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company. ) 

* Kk * 

The subject of the Church is always an 
interesting one to Christian thinkers. Tle 
True Church, by Professor Allen Macy 
Dulles, D. D., treats the subject in a very 


interesting way. The book contains a 
series of seventeen lectures given in the 
Auburn Theological Seminary. The lec- 


turer deals with many of the great ques- 
tions that are discussed concerning the 
Church, and answers them lucidly. He 
defines the two concepts of the Church— 
the Catholic and the Evangelic. One lec- 


ture deals with the Anglican Church, an- 
other with the Church of the New Tes- 
tament, another with Christ and the 
Church. There are lectures also on “The 
Marks of the Church,” 


“The Mission of 





the Church,” “The Ministry of the 
Church,” and on “The Future of the 
Church and the Churches.” The book will 
have its special value for clergymen and 
theological students, but laymen who are 
interested in the study of church history 
and eccleciastical organization will also 
find in it much information. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company. ) 


a 


Anything from the pen of Dr. George 
Matheson will be welcomed by many peo- 
ple who loved the blind Scotch preacher 
and eagerly read .his words. This vol- 
ume, Thoughts for Life’s Journey, con- 
sists of a large number of short pieces 
which were written by him at various 
times for an English periodical. They are 
devotional articles on a wide variety of 
topics, and will make suitable reading for 
busy people. They are spiritually sug- 
gestive and will be helpful. (A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son.) 


a 


The Epistle to the Romans is one of the 
great books of the Bible. Especially is it 
great in its theological teachings. Some 
of it is regarded as deep and hard reading, 
as it discusses the doctrines of grace, sin, 
atonement, propitiation and redemption. 
The Rev. Dr. Len G. Broughton’s latest 
book, Salvation and the Old Theology, 
consists of a series of Friday night talks 
given before his Sunday school on this 
Epistle. Dr. Broughton has been able to 
make these talks very interesting. Not 
every man, not every eloquent preacher, 
could do this with the doctrinal sections 
of the Epistle to the Romans. Dr. Brought- 
on thinks there should be more preach- 
ing or teaching of this kind than 
there is, and the publication of these dis- 
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cussions may show some other pastors 
how they can do it successfully. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company.) 


The boy problem is receiving much at- 
tention at present. It is among the most 
important moral problems of the day. Just 
what to do for the boys is puzzling a great 
many people. Any one who can throw 
even a glimmer of light upon the question 
is a public benefactor. There certainly 
must be a solution of the problem. There 
must be a way to help boys, whatever the 
difficulties are, and the way ought to be 
found. Christianity must have a way, else 
it would fail to bring a full and complete 
gospel. The boy himself, at the beginning, 
is all right—there is nothing the matter 
with him. The trouble must be with those 
whose place it is to be the boy’s teacher, 
helper, guide. They do not understand 
boys, do not know how to deal with them, 
what to do with them. Dr. Lilburn Mer- 
rill, in his Winning the Boy, gives us stor- 
ies and essays on boy life which are very 
suggestive. It will do parents, teachers, 
and all who have anything to do with boys, 
good to read this little book. The writer 
is not a mere theorist. A theological pro- 
fessor advised young theologues to preach 
on bringing up children before they had 
any of their own. But Dr. Merrill has 
had much to do with boys and work for 
boys, and writes, therefore, from experi- 
ence. What he says has value because 
he has learned it in actual efforts to help 
boys. (Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


Devout people never tire of hearing or 
reading about prayer. There are those, 
however, who are sometimes perplexed 
over the difficulties which the problem of 
prayer presents in view of its scientific 
aspects. Mr. Nolan Rice Best, editor of 
“The Interior,” in his book, Beyond the 
Natural Order, writes in a way which will 
give comfort to many who have questions 
and fears concerning prayer and its an- 
swer. Mr. Best gives as the underlying 
thought of his book this: “God, if he is 
our Father, must know his children per- 


sonally and deal with them individually, 
for impersonal and mass relations never 
yet were fatherly.” The five chapters are 
entitled: “The Dynamics of Prayer”; 
“The Rationalities of Prayer” ; “The Pos- 
sibility of Miracle”; “The Probability of 
Miracles,” and “The Miracles of Jesus.” 
(Fleming H. Revell Company. ) 


A good deal of interest was excited 
some months since by the report of an 
address by the Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth, 
in which he spoke of the passing of Pro- 
testantism. Now we have a volume by 
Dr. Smyth, entitled Passing of Protestant- 
ism and Coming Catholicism. ‘The book 
is in three chapters—‘Passing Protestant- 
ism”; “Mediating Modernism,” and 
“Coming Catholicism.” Dr. Smyth an- 
nounces his purpose to be to ask what 
the prospect seems to be for a reunited 
Christianity, “One Holy Church through- 
out the World.” He goes over the history 
of Protestantism. It seems to him that 
it has lost its religious authority. It has 
lost authority in the family life as Roman- 
ism has not. It is not retaining its influ- 
ence in the field of thought. Still further, 
the lack of unity in Protestantism seems 
also a mark of failure which is fatal to 
its best efficiency. Dr. Smyth finds the 
same condition in Roman Catholicism, and 
speaks of Modernism as a_ renovating 
movement within that Church. Modern- 
ism he defines as “an endeavor of loyal 
Catholics to adapt the Roman Church to 
the thought and life of the modern world.” 
Dr. Smyth thinks that the difficulties in 
the way of a possible future union of 
Protestants and Roman Catholics are 
gradually being overcome in the natural 
process of the growth of thought among 
men of both Churches, and that one Unit- 
ed Christian Church is an object for our 
hope and effort. The book is brilliantly 
written, and whether its views and opin- 
ions are adopted by its readers, or whether 
they are regarded only as speculations, 
thoughtful men and women of both the 
Protestant and the Roman Catholic Church 
will read it with absorbing interest. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
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Life in|'the Homeric Age’ 


Reviewed by Albert S. Henry 


N this imposing volume the 
late Professor Seymour of 
I Yale has left an enduring 
(S 2) monument to his deep and 
accurate scholarship. Pro- 
fessing to be “a complement 
to works like those of Tsountas and 
Manatt, 7he Mycenaen Age, of Ridgeway, 
The Early Age of Greece and of Hall, 
The Earliest Civilization of Greece,’ the 
book is really an independent and remark- 
ably lucid survey of the whole subject of 
Homeric antiquities as viewed from the 
philological standpoint. ‘The author freely 
acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
numerous scholars who have preceded him, 
but he has not slavishly followed author- 
ity, and throughout these pages he has not 
hesitated to express his dissent from the 
conclusions of other writers whenever a 
careful examination of the evidence has 
warranted such a departure. The book, 
therefore, has tonic qualities which will be 
appreciated by every reader. Upon a sub- 
ject which has occupied generations of 
scholars, it is, of course, impossible to say 
much that will be absolutely new. But the 
merit of Professor Seymour’s work is that 
the Homeric question is dealt with as a 
first-hand study, with fresh power and in 
the light of the latest criticism. To the 
student of Homer this volume will prove 
in.dispensable. 

Even with the aid of accumulated schol- 
arship, the author’s task has been no light 
one. To reconstruct the life of a long 
distant age from the materials found in 


*Lire in THE Homeric Ace. By Thomas Day 
Seymour. The Macmillan Company. 





two ancient poems, requires, besides the 
mere lumber of learning, acute critical 
powers and the ability to sift evidence with 
a sole regard for the truth and not for the 
pleasure of confirming one’s pet theories. 
And as all ancient texts have been the sub- 
ject of endless debate and study, he who 
approaches the problems of the Homeric 
poems, must come well-girded, and pre- 
pared to meet numerous riddles which at 
once perplex and invite the student. The 
mind that is too sceptical or too credulous 
is not fitted for so delicate a task as is 
essayed in the volume before us. There 
have been writers who in the face of rea- 
sonably attested facts persist in keeping 
the whole of man’s dim past in a region 
of myths and shadows. On the other hand 
there have been scholars of reputation, 
who, from a few hints found in old 
authors or an inscription or two, have built 
up a picture of a vanished world so com- 
plete and with such an air of finality as to 
bring their powers of reasoning into ques- 
tion and to confirm in a multitude of read- 
ers the belief that nothing can be certainly 
known of the prehistoric ages. Happily, 
Professor Seymour’s volume does not fall 
into either class. There is in the author’s 
dealings with obscure and controverted 
points a robust common sense which in- 
spires confidence in his judgment and is 
creditable to his intellectual honesty. 

In the beginning the author sets the 
limits of his work, and in the clearest man- 
ner describes its object. He aims to make 
a “hand-book”’ in which are registered “the 
most important facts in regard to the life 
which the poet depicts.” He expressly de- 
clares that the subject of origins does not 
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enter into his task; nor is he concerned 
with the connection of the facts set forth 
in relation to any earlier civilization. 
Whether the Trojans were Phrygians or 
Greeks; who were the Achzans and 
whence did they originally come ; how their 
civilization was developed and under what 
influences, are topics excluded from this 
volume. Neither the Homeric state nor 
the Homeric religion is treated from the 
comparative view now usually adopted in 
the study of early institutions. The diffi- 
cult problems arising from the inquiry into 
the sources of the poems are not discussed, 
and questions of prehistoric archeology 
are merely touched in passing. The book, 
as the author explicitly informs us, “seeks 
to set forth with regard to Homeric an- 
tiquities simply what may be learned from 
the Homeric poems themselves with such 
illustration as is obvious or naturally pre- 
sented from other sources.” 

Has the /liad any foundation in historic 
fact? Professor Seymour is rather guard- 
ed in his answer; but ventures the opinion 
that Troy was sacked about 1200 B. C. by 
an expedition from Hellas under the lead- 
ership of a Mycenean king. The names 
Ilium and Dardanian are probably histor- 
ical ; and Priam and Hector may have been 
real persons. Those who reject the his- 
toric basis for the poems are called upon 
by our author to explain “why the lays of 
Thessalian and A£olian poets, developed 
and perfected in Asia Minor, should have 
as central figures the Kings of Mycenz 
and Sparta, or how Agamemnon and 
Menelaus should have been brought from 
northern to southern Greece after the story 
was well developed.” The latest hypothe- 
sis offered to explain the origin of the 
story of the war attempts to show that 
Telamonian Ajax was the leading Achzan 
warrior in the original of the poem, and 
that instead of his home being on the 
island of Salamis, it was in fact at the 
7Eanteum, on the Hellespont, within four 
miles of Troy, and the war, therefore, was 
between immediate neighbors. This the- 
ory, according to Professor Seymour, can- 
not be proved, and he inclines to the belief 
that the story was begun within a century 
after the war and before the events had 
faded from the public mind. 

That poets lived and sung before Homer 
is unquestionable. There is no doubt that 
in the /liad there are a number of lays of 


different bards, which may have been used 
with freedom by the poet whom we know 
as Homer, and which may have been origi- 
nally narratives of battles fought by war- 
riors who were never in the Troad. Some 
scholars have sought to show the existence 
of strata in the /liad, but the subject is 
involved in difficulties, and, on the other 
hand, eminent authorities have denied the 
validity of the evidence of strata in the 
poems. Professor Seymour points out 
that the efforts to show that the Odyssey 
is of later composition than the /liad have 
not been successful. It has been held that 
the later age of the Odyssey is shown from 
the fact that it depicts a more advanced 
stage of civilization and that milder man- 
ners and a less autocratic government 
exhibit a period of higher social develop- 
ment. Our author answers this argument 
by allusion to the fact that the /liad pic- 
tures an army at the close of a long and 
demoralizing war, whereas the Odyssey 
deals with times of peace; that the popular 
assembly has really no greater authority 
in one poem than in the other, and that the 
increased power of the nobles as set forth 
in the Odyssey, can be explained by the 
long absence of the king from Ithaca and 
the peculiar conditions on the island as the 
result of that absence. The evidence of a 
later date for the Odyssey rests upon phil- 
ology, not archeology. 

As to the life presented by the poems 
three views are possible. First, we may 
hold that the pictures drawn by the poet 
are wholly imaginative—that no such 
world ever existed; or, secondly, we may 
believe that the poet painted the life of an 
earlier generation which he knew by re- 
port only. In the third place, the poet, 
while using the stories and traditions of 
an earlier time, may have set them in a 
scene with which he was_ personally 
familiar, and thus depicted life as he knew 
it. Of these three views Professor Sey- 
mour holds to the last, and supports his 
contention with weighty arguments. 
Against the first view there is the objec- 
tion that the picture of life is consistent, 
and is made up of scattered hints; it is not 
an elaborated drawing with the marks of 
conscious invention. As to the second 
theory, the poet nowhere states that he 
has seen the actions of which he sings, or 
has conversed with those who took part 
in them. He is merely the mouthpiece of 
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the Muse, and he calls upon the goddess 
to tell the story, since “we mortals know 
nothing but hear only report.” Throughout 
the poems the poet assumes that his hear- 
ers are familiar with the terms used and 
the life described. He did not compose a 
picture of the past as Virgil did, but he 
recites to an audience who would not listen 
merely with curious attention, but who 
would understand the allusions to every- 
day manners and familiar details of dress, 
furniture, arms, etc. Thus the epithet 
‘“white-armed,” applied to Hera, leaves no 
doubt “that the Homeric dress of women 
left the arms bare; and when Telemachus, 
on rising in the morning, binds his sandals 
under his sleek feet, the poet assumes that 
the uncovered feet were seen more gen- 
erally than in our day.”” Homer, then, was 
not an archeologist ; he composed for the 
time in which he lived and for an audience 
who would readily seize the meaning of 
every word. 

Upon this view of the reality of the life 
shown in the poems Professor Seymour 
has written this volume. His inquiries 
embrace the geography and cosmography 
of the Homeric age; the organization of 
the State and the family : the conditions of 
servitude; the house and its furniture; 
the domestic arts; the subject of property 
and wealth acquired in war and peace; 
sea-faring life and agriculture; the birds 
and beasts described. by the poet; the 
religion, rites and ceremonies of the time: 
the Troad, and Homeric war and arms. 
No phase of the life pictured by the poet 
is overlooked, and the author has displayed 
extraordinary skill in marshaling his mate- 
rials to the best advantage. Every quo- 
tation and every statement is fortified by 
references to the book and line used as 
authority, and the arrangement of the 
chapters is especially inviting and helpful 
to the student. 

The state of the Homeric 
extremely simple in form. The king was 
practically the government. ‘There was an 
assembly of the people which was con- 
sulted on many occasions, but its rights 
and powers were ill-defined. The king 
was the strong man, terrible in battle, rul 
ing with justice, but able to enforce his 
decrees only when they met with popular 
approval. He had no body-guard or other 
officers of the law. He was king and 
judge at the same time, and as is usually 


Greeks was 





the case among primitive peoples, the King 
sometimes performed the duties of a 
priest. The only officer of state, as Pro- 
fessor Seymour points out, was the herald. 
His duties were various, and ranged from 
calling the warriors to the place of assem- 
bly to mixing and serving wine to the 
King’s guests. In fact there was but little 
government in the modern sense of the 
word. The Achzan heroes remained 
away from their native lands for years, 
but there seems to have been no provision 
made for carrying on the government in 
their absence. The typical community 
was the village; the Achzans did not live 
in scattered settlements as was the custom 


in modern America. There were strongly 
fortified cities, such as Tiryns and 


Mycenz, and many vassals seem to have 
tilled the fertile plains outside the walls. 
The author notes that the epithets high, 
lofty, wind-swept, are applied to ten towns, 
and this would indicate that a strong posi- 
tion on a height was chosen for the pur- 
pose of defense against hostile invasion. 
Professor Seymour’s chapter on 
“Women and the Family” throws some 
interesting light upon the domestic life of 
the early Greeks. Eight types of women 


are drawn by Homer: Helen, Andromache. 
Penelope, Hecuba, Areté, Nausicaa, Cly- 


taemnestra and Euryclea. Helen, with her 
wit, beauty, great tact and little conscience, 
is one of the most famous women in all 
literature. Notwithstanding the fact that 
her conduct has brought on the disastrous 
war, our author notes that she is not made 
the subject of reproach; and, save where 
Achilles, addressing the dead Patroclus, 
calls her horrible, no harsh words are 
spoken of Helen. Priam speaks kindly 
to her as they view the battle from the 
tower by the Sczan gate, and blames the 
gods for the strife, not Helen. Hector, too, 
while condemning his brother Paris for 
bringing the Argive beauty to Troy, has no 
bitter words for her, and even Menelaus 
welcomes her back to his home without 
rebuke. Her beauty is not described by 
the poet, but Professor Seymour quotes 
the observation of Lessing that the best 
evidence of the beauty and charm of Helen 
is found in the famous passage where the 
aged counsellors of Troy, sitting by the 
Sczan gate, watch her approaching and 
say: “It is no matter of blame that for 
such a woman the Trojans and well- 
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greaved Achzans suffer long; mightily is 
she like the immortal goddesses in coun- 
tenance. But yet, such though she is, let 
her go in the ships and not remain as a 
bane to us and our children after us.” 
Andromache, the pathetic figure of a 
young mother with her infant son, is one 
of the striking women in Homer, though 
she appears on three occasions only. 
Penelope is, of course, the type of the 
faithful wife, fit mate for Odysseus, the 
man of wise counsels and “many devices.” 
She maintains her dignity and authority 
on Ithaca during the absence of her hus- 
band, and she is one of the perfectly 
drawn women in the poems. Of Hecuba, 
the aged mother of nineteen sons, every 
reader of the /liad will retain a vivid im- 
pression. She is a tragic figure as she 


. stands on the Trojan walls and watches 


Achilles driving the Trojans before him 
on the last day of battle. Clytamnestra is 
a dark figure in the Homeric story, and is 
justly styled the Lady Macbeth of the 
poems. The poet, however, does not repre- 
sent her as wholly bad; he says that she 
had a good heart, and that A%gisthus did 
not expect to be successful in persuading 
her to leave Agamemnon’s home. It is 
to be noted that in the poems Clytam- 
nestra is not charged with the murder of 
Agamemnon, nor is she said to have been 
killed by her son, Orestes. 

Homer has given us in Areté, Nausicaa 
and the nurse Euryclea pictures of three 
women in whom the peculiar feminine 
qualities are shown. “Areté, the wife of 
Alcinoiis, king of the Pheacians, is a 
queen in the midst of peace and pros- 
perity.”” She is a woman who is highly 
honored by her husband and the people. 
As a type of the wife whose influence in 
the household is paramount, and whose 
counsel is sought, her position is one of 
unusual dignity. As for her daughter, 
Nausicaa, that lovely maiden, in her 
charming simplicity and grace, is one of 
the fairest pictures in Homer, and the 
passages in which she appears are fragrant 
with the sweet odors of spring and the 





loveliness of budding flowers. Nausicaa 
is a poet’s vision of the perennial charm 
of youth. 

Euryclea, too, is one of the women 
whom Homer has immortalized. She was 
bought by old Laertes for the worth of 
twenty cattle, and she remains the type of 
the faithful servant. Her attendance upon 
Telemachus, lighting him to his room with 
a torch and smoothing his garments and 
hanging them on a peg near the bed, show 
that she regarded the young man with 
motherly solicitude. Her discovery of the 
identity of the disguised Odysseus as she 
washes his feet is a well-known passage in 
the Odyssey. Her loyalty to the family 
of her master suggests the belief that the 
lot of the Homeric servant was by no 
means intolerable. The author of this vol- 
ume holds that the position of women in 
early Greece was somewhat higher than in 
the classical period; they had a great deal 
of freedom and were not secluded in the 
Asiatic fashion. 

Space is lacking to epitomize Professor 
Seymour’s interesting chapters on other 
phases of Greek life. Of the author’s 
treatment of the arts and commerce, of 
the religion and rites, of the cultivation of 
the soil and the flora and fauna of the 
poems nothing can be said in this place. 
There is an excellent chapter on the Troad 
and another on Homeric warfare, and the 
reader who carefully peruses these sec- 
tions will find much useful information 
to help toward a better understanding of 
the poems. Whatever opinion one may 
hold as to the origin of the poems and the 
value of their historical basis, one fact is 
reasonably certain and is established by 
this book: that the Homeric pictures are 
drawn from a life that must have been 
experienced in the dawn of history. From 
scattered details Professor Seymour has 
reconstructed an accurate and _ striking 
panorama of the Homeric age. He has at 
the same time produced a book which 
stands in the front rank of American writ- 
ings on classical themes—a book which 
every lover of Homer will find invaluable. 
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New Books of Verse 


The Golden Hynde* 

When you take up a volume like this it 
is with a sense of delight that poetry is still 
being written, that there are still men who 
see life in the large manner, and whose 
vehicle of expression is adequate to their 
vision. ‘Adequate’ means much, yet a 
single glance back at the verses from 
“Orpheus and Eurydice” : 

And they that were dead, in his radiant music, 
heard the moaning of doves in the olden 

Golden-girdled purple pinewood, heard the 

moan of the roaming sea; 

Heard the chant of the soft-winged songsters, 
nesting now in the fragrant golden 

Olden haunted blossoming bowers of lovers 

that wandered in Arcady; J 
or at the lovely lilting lines of “The Three 
Ships,” or again the “Golden Hynde” : 

We shall put out from shore then, out to the 

Western skies 
With the old despairing rapture and the sunset 

in our eyes! 
shows how far short it falls of suggesting 
a lyric quality so noteworthy—indeed, so 
precious—as . Mr. Noyes possesses. 
Whether it be the “Old Song Ended,” with 
its faint early note like that of an April 
robin at twilight ; “Love’s Ghost” ; the ten- 
derly mystical “In Cloak of Grey”; or 
“Old Japan at Earl’s Court,”—compact of 
light and gaiety—in each we have the sin- 
cerity of feeling, the deep and rich imag- 
ination, informed and informing, voiced in 
words that are exquisitely right. Perhaps 
it is the story of heartbreak suggested in 
four short lines— 

A year ago, but one brief year, 

O happy flowering land, 
We wandered here and whispered there, 
And hand was warm in hand. 

Or again, it is the swift impressionis- 
tic picture given in “The Railway Plat- 
form” ; but everywhere we come upon dis- 
tinction and a wonderful sense of melody 
and motion. 

Fine as such poems are Mr. Noyes is at 
his finest in the Greek themes. Here his 
imagination moves statelily. Listen to 
what he says of Niobe— 

Ah, yet, her woman’s love, so vast, so tender; 


Her woman’s body, hurt by every dart; 
Braving the thunder, still, still hide the slender 


*Tue GotpEN Hynpe. By Alfred Noyes, Pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. 





Soft frightened child beneath her mighty 
heart! 
And to this from the “Last of the 
Titans” : 
And Atlas looked 
With weary hungering eyes upon her face. 
And lo, a sleep of stone, an iron rest 
And everlasting quiet sealed his eyes. 
His cheeks were furrowed and writhen rain- 
washed crags, 
And his drooped head was bowed into the 
gloom, 
A granite mountain, crushing on its breast 
A clotted beard of many pinewoods. 
Mr. Noyes has already achieved much, 
but he promises more. 


The Hound of Heaven* 


It seems a coincidence that another of 
the true lyric poets of recent days should 
also have been an Englishman. Francis 
Thompson, son of a country doctor, died 
at dawn in a London hospital, November 
13, 1907, at the age of forty-seven. “A 
true poet, one of a small band,” George 
Meredith said at his grave. And if Mere- 
dith praised him, so too did Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones and Coventry Patmore, both 
men who could judge good poetry. To 
them the “Hound of Heaven” appeared 
one of the very few great odes our Eng- 
lish language can boast. This poem now 
makes up a tiny booklet. One may trace 
in it his spiritual kinship to Coleridge, 
Blake and Rossetti. Somebody described 
him as a twentieth century mystic with a 
sixteenth century manner. Never did a 
life go more miserably astray, but Francis 
Thompson, beyond a doubt, has left “some 
great verse unto a little clan.” . 


Interludes and Poemst 


A new poet seems to have been born 
among us, an ambitious poet, who thinks 
deeply and strives to give the world a bit 
of man’s soul or at least a hint of its 
depths of passion and unrest. “The 
Nation” (England) speaks of Mr. Aber- 
crombie as follows, “His predilection is 
for theological metaphysic; that may not 
be quite the right term, but it will serve. 
This subject matter is not congenial to 


*Tue Hounp or Heaven. By Francis Thomp- 
son. Thomas B. Mosher. 

tINTERLUDES AND Poems. By Lascelles Aber- 
crombie. John Lane Company. 
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.€, but whatever one may think of it, and 
whatever one’s judgment may be of the 
writer’s success in making poems of it, one 
must recognize at once not only the gen- 
uine nature of his inspiration, that is his 
earnestness and abundance, but also a 
most extraordinary gift of lucidity and ex- 
position; so that his most mystical and 
dreamy imaginations, such as would seem 
to defy communication, are passed over 
into the mind of the reader without appar- 
ent effort: and this is a source of great 
pleasure.” 

The interlude, “Blind,” may be consid- 
ered Mr. Abercrombie’s finest work. It 
certainly has a wonderful force, both in 
its depth of misery and its clearness and 


beauty of expression. “The New God” 
and “An Escape,” however, both lack the 
delicacy of detail of the former, while 
“The Fool’s Adventure” and “Peregrinus” 
possess qualities quite rare and to be 
greatly praised. There are, however, disap- 
pointing passages throughout the volume, 
for while the author seems to have all the 
resources of his art at his command, he 
loses sight often of the bare demands of 
meter and rhythm, even of diction at times, 
and sometimes becomes involved in his 
own thoughts. But whatever criticism can 
be offered is only given to perfect the 
thought and form of one who possesses a 
store of poetic genius so rich that as yet 
its power is unrealized even by himself. 


A British Pro-Consul in Egypt’ 


That Lord Cromer (Sir Evelyn Bar- 
ing) should write, out of his vast experi- 
ence, an informing book concerning Egypt 
was to have been expected ; that he should 
have been able to produce a work of un- 
usual lucidity anent an international com- 
plication is not to be wondered at by those 
who have followed his career; but that 
he should have produced a work of liter- 
ature was not for a moment expected, even 
by his warmest admirers. For this reason 
his Modern Egypt comes not only as a 
surprise, but as a great pleasure. Cer- 
tainly not since Morley’s Life of Glad- 
stone has there been a work of equal im- 
portance, not excepting Winston Church- 
ill’s life of his father. To make a more 
reasonable comparison we must go back 
to the appearance of the Memoirs of Gen- 
eral Grant to discover a work of equal 
value as literature and history centered 
around a single individual. 

These two stately volumes are another 
exemplification of the truth that he who 
thinks clearly may write clearly, and from 
first to last through these twelve hundred 
pages one is impressed by the fact that 
Lord Cromer was always a sane man. 
The glimpses which the American public 
have had of him in the last thirty years 
when he, for the most part, ruled Egypt 
like a Roman Pro-Consul, have given the 
idea of a man of blood and iron, a resolute 


*MopErN Ecypr. By the Earl of Cromer. 
The Macmillan Company. 





and relentless statesman of the Bismarck 
type. Great, therefore, is the surprise to 
find that fundamentally Lord Cromer is 
a sentimentalist. He has been a man of 
deeds, a creator and administrator of the 
highest type, but under conditions which 
are not commonly understood. His posi- 
tion in Egypt was ever equivocal. He had 
power but not legal authority. He could 
not coerce except under conditions which 
were extra-legal. The fear of the British 
army of occupation did much to smooth 
his path, but as a fact his legal position 
was that of every other consul-general in 
Egypt. Because Great Britain undertook 
a task which others refused she gained and 
holds authority in Egypt which is largely 
paramount, but this chiefly because of the 
wisdom and tact of Lord Cromer, who 
has ruled without governing and has 
erected out of the ruins of financial bank- 
ruptcy and political anarchy a prosperous 
state. 

In telling how this was done Lord Cro- 
mer, like all great men, is modest. He 
disclaims omniscence and admits his own 
mistakes with a frankness in refreshing 
contrast with the attitude of lesser men. 
After fifty years in the East he admits 
that he knows little of the heart and mind 
and soul of the Oriental, and doubts if 
any western mind can ever penetrate them. 
Yet his contributions to general knowledge 
on this subject are greater than those of 
almost any other man. Nor does he find 
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the Egyptian grateful for the remarkable 
improvement in his country, which has ex- 
tended to every rank of society and in all 
directions. The Egyptians are proverbial 
grumblers. 

It is impossible in a brief review to 
point out the remarkable achievements of 
British occupation dating from 1882, at 
the time of the Arabi rebellion. It is im- 
portant, however, to note that in this work 
we have General Gordon presented as he 
was, and not as the fictional hero of the 
inflamed imagination of England after his 
tragic death. Cromer knew and admired 
Gordon, but did not want him sent to the 
Soudan, except as a last resort. Then he, 
as well as the British government, tied up 
Gordon with instructions of the most rigid 
sort. Gordon disobeyed them all, and his 
death was due to his own faulty conduct 


at every stage of his residence at Khar-_ 


toum. In sorrow and not in anger is the 
story told, largely in documents of Gor- 
don’s own writing. It is a tragic tale of 
an unfortunate incident which brought 
many woes in its train. 

Lord Cromer finds that in Egypt the 
British government has made many errors, 
some of them well nigh capital mistakes. 


It has acted either too soon or too late. 
It could have avoided the bombardment of 
Alexandria and the subsequent occupa- 
tion; it could have saved Hicks from dis- 
aster. It should not have dispatched Gor- 
don, but, having done so, it should have 
given him the assistance of the man he 
desired, who might have saved the Sou- 
dan. But with all its blunderings Egypt 
rises a prosperous state, increasing in 
wealth and population and destined at 
some distant day to become autonomous. 
How this has been done largely by diplo- 
matic pressure, and not by force, except as 
against the Khalifa, is told by Lord Cro- 
mer in lucid and fascinating style. He 
marshals his facts in stately procession, 
explains elaborately such details as are 
necessary to an understanding of events, 
and at other times sweeps over long per- 
iods with the terseness of Cesar and the 
graceful comment of Tacitus. 

Egypt is one of the most fascinating 
regions on earth, but if there be such as 
know little and care less about Egypt, they 
cannot but be fascinated by this book, 
which in form and content is an undoubted 
addition to the world’s great literature in 
the historical field. 


A Study of Insanity* 


Alienists without number have written 
learned treatises on insanity in the large 
and in detail, but we have had little from 
the standpoint of the insane person. This 
is hardly surprising, seeing that many in- 
sane persons never recover, and such as 
do are generally willing to put the past 
behind them. Moreover, until recently, it 
has not been believed that one restored 
to mental health could give an accurate 
account of his thoughts and experiences. 
It seemed impossible that such could be 
the case. And so we have been treating 
the insczne from outside studies. At last 
a man has emerged from an insane asylum 
cured, and not only willing but able to 
give a connected narrative of his exper- 
iences. If this man tells the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, we 
have a work that is an important addition 
to psycnology, sociology and therapeutics. 

*\ Minp THat Founp Irtsetr. By Ctifford 
Whettingham Beers. Longmans, Green & Co. 





The work has been tested as to the gen- 
eral facts related, and has been found cor- 
rect. It has been submitted to such men 
as William James and Professor Louns- 
bury, and has been endorsed by them. 
If we have an absolute revelation of the 
diseased mind, it ought to accomplish 
much for an unfortunate and increasing 
number of persons. The author publishes 
the work to start a propaganda in behalf 
of the one hundred and sixty thousand or 
more insane persons in this country. 

Mr. Beers was a recent graduate of 
Yale engaged in business in New York, 
when, in 1892, being under thirty years 
of age, he went insane. He had never 
been exactly normal, and had feared epi- 
lepsy, from which his brother died. He 
attempted suicide, but sustained only mod- 
erate injuries. He was confined in two 
private sanitoria and in one State hos- 
pital, amounting in all to almost three 
years. His chief hallucination was that 
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he was accused of arson, and that the 
federal government was after him to hang 
him. Nurses, physicians and visiting 
friends were, to his diseased imagination, 
secret service agents. After about a year 
he recovered so far as to seem quite nor- 
mal, only to plunge into a period of ela- 
tion. His former silence changed to con- 
stant babblings, and a desire to write end- 
lessly that he might reform the world. An 
unfortunate encounter with a physician 
sent him to the violent wards, where he 
was abused and maltreated until one won- 
ders that he escaped with his life. Finally 
he was completely restored, and is now in 
active business, having had but one slight 
relapse. His book is dedicated to these, 
among other propositions: 

That no mechanical restraint whatever 
should be placed on insane persons, which 
is according to the best practice here and 
in Germany. 

That solitary confinement should not be 
for more than a few minutes as a correc- 
tive. 

That every general hospital should have 
an insane ward so as to diagnose cases 
before they become violent. Early treat- 
ment in almost one-half of the cases brings 
recovery or improvement. 

That a better class of nurses, attendants 
and physicians should be employed at 
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all the public and private insane hospitals. 
That all insane persons be placed in 
hospitals promptly since they can recover 
much more rapidly than in the best of 
homes. 

That in treating the insane, physicians 
should use more tact, should give wider 
liberties and should, to a larger extent, 
humor the insane persons’ whims, since 
in their unfortunate condition they are en- 
raged at trifles and become violent when 
a different treatment would keep them 
normal. 

Of course, one cannot but wonder 
whether this author correctly remembers 
everything that he thought, or whether his 
own experiences were sufficiently varied as 
to be typical. Every reader will have the 
greatest sympathy for the writer, and will 
be inclined to believe him. In any event, 


‘he has written a work more fascinating 


than any novel, for if it were nothing else 
it is original, and it happens to be a good 
deal more. It is an incursion into an un- 
known realm, the most interesting in the 
world. If the author is correct in his 
views we can learn much concerning the 
normal life from studying that of the in- 
sane. At least he has shown that these 
unfortunates need help and it seems likely 
that he will accomplish substantial good 
in this direction. 


A Volume of Philosophy® 


The little volume, Woven in the Tapes- 
try, has a deal of philosophy between its 
dainty covers—a philosophy that is deep 
and appealing, and lingering in its sweet- 
ness of expression and minuteness of 
detail. The author has chosen an unusual 
way of telling her views of life, for each 
story is supposed to be a tale of Ateria, “a 
country which long ago lay on the distant 
borderlands”—a country which you may 
know or not, as you may have experienced 
the wonders and beauties, hardships and 
happinesses that are of the village, or the 
City, or of the Forest itself, or even the 


*Woven IN THE Tapestry. By Emily Post. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


Garden of the King, for all lives may be 
said to be passed in Ateria. 

The book is divided into stories, each 
disconnected, yet dealing with the same 
characters. One does not realize that the 
moral import was uppermost in Mrs. 
Post’s mind. Perhaps it was not, yet the 
sweet lesson-thread running through each 
tale shines happily in the story, as its force 
grows under Mrs. Post’s pleasant, poetic 
style, and the reader is glad to hear such 
tender lessons as “Two Poets” exempli- 
fies: “Tiv kissed his mother’s silver hair, 
and smiled, a thing that was rare with 
him. ‘Perhaps I am a poet, mother, who 
knows? May not he be a poet whose 
poems have been lived instead of writ- 
ten?” 











THE MAN OF YESTERDAY. 

By Mary Horranp KInKan. 
The Man of Yesterday is, of course 
the Indian, and the author has writ- 
ten a very interesting story of the 
modern life of this vanishing race in 
the West. She is, naturally, the 
champion of the redman and conse- 
quently her perspective is a little out 
of drawing, and her white people are 
rather black. But many of the inci- 
dents are true enough to fact to 
justify her in painting the picture she 

has done. 

F. A. Stokes Company. 


SEEING ENGLAND WITH 
UNCLE JOHN. 
By ANNE WARNER 
“A humorous Baedecker” just de- 
cribes this book. It is a sort of lit- 
erary “travel-sandwich,” made up of 
alternate layers of solid information 
—given in Yvonne’s_letters—with 
Uncle John’s irritable loquacity in 
between. Uncle John receives as 
much stimulus from the stolid Bri- 
ton as he did from the mercurial 
Gaul when he “did” France on the 
run last summer. 
The Century Company. 


LOVE’S LOGIC. 
By AntHony Hope. 

There are thirteen short stories and 
two playlets in this volume. Admir- 
ers of our old friend “Dolly” may 
find reminiscences and resemblances 
here and there, but it will take a good 
deal of admiration to carry the reader 
all through the book. The stories are 
rather without form and void, while 
the author’s mannerisms are a trifle 
more pronounced. 

The McClure Company. 


THE THINKING MACHINE 
ON THE CASE. 
By Jacques FuTRELLE. 

When Professor Augustus S. F. X. 
VanDusen, Ph.D., LL.D., F. R. S., 
M. D., etc., etc., got “on the case” it 
was time for the criminal to quit. At 





least that was so in the twenty-seven 
cases here recorded, which run the 
gamut of mystery from green-eyed 
jealousy to grand larceny and murder 
in the first degree. The cases are 
quite cleverly constructed and it is 
amusing to see the professor in the 
act of unravelling them. M. Futrelle 
ought to get a post as Chief of 
Detectives in some large city. He'd 


bea corker! 
D. Appleton & Co. 


THE JUNIOR OFFICER OF 
THE WATCH. 
By Rurus F. ZocBaum. 

A rather ordinary. story of the life 
of a naval officer on a foreign cruise. 
Cards and drink get one officer into 
trouble which involves the hero and 
brings serious complications, which 
are, however, the raison d'etre of the 
story. The scene is laid in the Med- 
iterranean, and its beautiful scenery 
makes a very pretty setting. The il- 
lustrations are by the author, better 
known as an artist than as an author, 
and perhaps better equipped with 
brush than with pen. 

D. Abpleton & Co. 


IN THE POTTER’S HOUSE. 


By Gerorce Dyre ELprince. 

A tense and dramatic story of ele- 
mental -human nature in a primitive, 
moral community, where the nar- 
rowness, bigotry and _ convention- 
ality of the place magnified every 
fault and minimized every virtue. 
It is somber and tragic in gen- 
eral, but not wanting in touches of 
shrewd, bucolic humor. A very true- 
to-life picture of existence in a small 
town where people know both too 
much and too little to be generous. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


FOLKS BACK HOME. 
By Eucene Woop. 

It is a genuine pleasure to com- 
mend this book of homely tales about 
“the folks back home, up to Minuca 
Center, Ohio.” We've met the same 
folks before, and are much obliged 
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to Mr. Wood for bringing them: to 
visit us again. We feel that Mr. 
Wood laughs with his home folks and 
not at them, and that kind of laugh 
is as harmless as it is contagious. 
Minuca Center, Ohio, is full of char- 
acteristic local color, and Mr. Wood 
has brought it all out deliciously. 
The McClure Company. 


THE CAT AND THE CANARY 
By Marcaret CAMERON. 

The story of a gentleman robber, 
who, when captured huckle-berrying 
a clothes-line, plays a sleight of hand 
trick for his capturer’s guests, dis- 
playing a crisp five dollar bill, trans- 
forming it into the concealed, stolen 
lingerie garment, and the owner finds 
the five spot in the garment’s place 
on the line. 

Harper & Brothers. 


RALPH FABIAN’S MISTAKES. 
By S. O’H. Dickson. 

A story with a moral, quite suitable 
for a Sunday school library. Ralph 
Fabian, during his college career, 
makes a mistake, which his father 
sees in the worst light and which re- 
sults in Ralph’s undoing. A battle 
with remorse is not easily conquered, 
and a young life approaches wrecking 
but for the saving help of a friend. 
The Broadway Publishing Company. 


PRINCE CHARLIE. 
By Burrorp DELANNoy. 

A story: illustrating that “a little 
child can lead them.” “Prince 
Charlie’s” entertainment of a father- 
less child, and the mother’s apprecia- 
tion, leads to natural consequences, 
but not without strange incidents and 
the usual upheavals in the stormy 
course of true love. 

R. F. Fenno & Co. 


THE CASTLE OF DAWN. 
By Harotp Morton Kramer. 
The author of the Revolutionary 
story, Gayle Langford, writes an 
equally striking tale of life among 
the Ozark Mountains. 
A correspondent of the “Courier” 


- is despatched to Texas to investigate 


land frauds. By peculiar incidents he 
and a “girl in gray” are strangely 
associated, and throughout the book 
we find them casting lots together. 

While waiting to resume travel 
after a train wreck they are kid- 
napped, and led blind-folded to a se- 
cluded castle away from every sign 
of life, among kind, though cold- 
blooded brigands. 

Deep-laid plots to avoid detection 
in their bold misdeeds finally fail, and 
the guilty disturbers-of-the-peace get 
their just desserts. 

Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company. 


THE BELLE ISLERS. 

By RicHarp BrinsteEy NEwMAN. 

The chronicles of a country pas- 
tor’s family humorously told by one 
of the youthful members who is 
venting his bottled feelings. 

The pastor undertakes to live, by 
the Golden Rule but finds his asso- 
ciates hard-shelled. 

The author ridicules the mean-na- 
tured individual and undertakes to 
draw out the goodness swallowed up 
in selfishness. 

Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company. 


QUICKENED. 
By Anna CuHapiIn Ray. 

A story of a_conscience-stricken 
refugee who flees from his scene of 
disaster in New York to Quebec. 

Thorne Alstrom was a_ staunch 
Protestant, but through a Catholic 
family he is shown the advantages of 
their religion and he embraces it. By 
means of the confessional his over- 
flowing heart is relieved and his duty 
shown him. 

In a wonderful way Miss Ray pic- 
tures the devotion in Catholicism 
among the intelligent class, and her 
French-Canadian characters seem 
sincere, thoughtful types. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


MAN AND MASTER. 
By Lawrence L. Lyncu. 

With the mysterious death of a 
wealthy man the question of suicide 
or murder arises. Its solution is the 
work of a clever detective, and while 
a bottle of morphine is found beside 
Elliott’s corpse, still the autopsy does 
not reveal it. 

The valet’s disappearance makes 
him a suspect, and the peculiar cal- 
lousness of the family is suspicious, 
but until the closing chapters one 


reads in expectancy. 
Laird and Lee. 


THE CALL OF THE SOUTH. 
By Rosert LEE DurHAmM. 

An absorbing and intensely realistic 
story of the race problem, wherein 
the author attempts to show the utter 
futility and base criminality of social 
equality between the blacks and the 
whites. It is written in an earnest 
and very convincing manner and 
shows much force and wide knowl- 
edge on the subject. 

Hayward Graham has been por- 
trayed as the highest type of negro, 
possessing culture, refinement and a 
Harvard College education, with the 
instincts of a gentleman, placing him 
far above the level of the average, 
ignorant negro. His father was a 
white man of great courage and abil- 
ity, sacrificing his life for the uplift- 
ing and educating of the negro. 
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was a 


however, : 
direct lineal descendant of one Guinea 
Gumbo, an African savage and bar- 


Graham’s mother, 


barian, and in MHayward’s blood 
flows the passion of the jungle. 

Into his life comes Helen Phillips, 
the daughter of Colonel Phillips, an 
American army officer, eventually be- 
coming President of the United States. 
Altogether Phillips is a very noble 
man, his opinions being that color 
does not imply the class or status of 
man, and true to the spirit of his 
convictions he dines two leaders of 
the colored race, shocking the coun- 
try by his extreme unconventionality, 
creating diversion and antagonism 
throughout his party. 

His views are accepted by Helen, 
who is young and _ unsophisticated. 
Graham has become a footman in her 
father’s household in an effort to be 
near Helen, with whom he has fallen 
in love. Helen comes to love the 
negro, and they marry, outraging the 
whole nation, bringing despair and 
misery to her family, death to her 
father, and in the end great anguish 
ei to herself and hus- 

nd. 


The author is very just in his views 
towards the negroes, simply describ- 
ing glaring facts and truths, not with 
an effort to depress, but rather with 
an idea to try and uplift them to a 
certain social status, which would 
benefit, not only themselves, but 
humanity as a whole. 

L. C. Page & Ca. 


THE RED YEAR. 

By Lours Tracy. 

A story of the Indian mutiny in 
1857. It is a tale of bloodshed and 
horror, written in Mr. Tracy’s most 


graphic style. 
E. J. Clode. 


THE SUPREME GIFT. 
By Grace Denio LITCHFIELD. 

A devoted daughter’s fidelity to a 
bankrupt father is the theme of this 
realistic story. 

After living in the lap of luxury, 
Joan forfeits .all, including matri- 
monial happiness, to regain lost con- 
fidence and repay the funds belonging 
to the poor who through her father’s 
downfall are reduced to greater 
poverty. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


BAHAMA BILL. 
By T. Jenxins Harns. 
The taste for sea yarns is undoubt- 
edly increasing as there seems to be 
a superabundance of such books. 


Bahama Bill may be added to the list, 
telling the adventures. of a powerful 
wrecker, in a number of short stories, 


disconnected except for Bill’s achieve- 
ments in each one. 


L. C. Page & Co. 
THE HOUSE OF THE LOST 
COURT. 


By Dona TERESA DE SAVALLO 
(Marquesa d’Alpens.) 

A beautiful English manor house, 
long idle, is leased by an American 
woman and her daughter. Neighbor- 
hood talk soon reveals a mysterious 
secret which accounts for the disuse 
of the mansion, and the youthful 
American determines to unravel the 
secret. 

A criminal fleeing. from justice is 
supposed to be concealed in the lost 
court but the visitor probes the affair 
and is amply repaid for her curiosity. 

The McClure Company. 


THE CHORUS LADY. 
By James Forses. 

Those familiar with John W. Hard- 
ing’s play bearing this name will be 
interested in the novelization of it. 

It seems an easy task to turn the 
play into book form, and the illustra- 
tions, too, are scenes from the stage 
presentation. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


IN MARY’S REIGN. 
By Baroness Orczy. 

An historical story of English court 
life in 1553,:during the reign of ob- 
stinate Queen Mary. English states- 
men were divided into two factions, 
one desiring the wedding of Queen 
Mary and the Duke of Wessex, the 
other favoring the Queen’s marriage 
to Philip II, King of Spain. 

In infancy, Lady Ursula Glynde’s 
father forced her vow to marry the 
Duke of Wessex, and as Ursula is one 
of the Queen’s ladies-in-waiting trou- 
ble from jealousy surrounds her. 
During the political controversy 
Wessex is accused of murder, and 
Ursula, to save her lover, pleads 
guilty. The Queen in doing her ut- 
most to save him from the gallows 
pledges herself to Philip II, thereby 
securing Wessex’s life. 

Cupples and Leon. 


HIS FIRST LEAVE. 
By L. ALLEN HARKER. 

These days when authors write of 
the spicy side of life one hardly ex- 
pects a really clean, wholesome story. 
But an example of pure good-fellow- 
ship and love is pictured between 
Montagu Wycherly and his charming, 
youthful companion, Herrick. Mon- 
tagu is leaving England to fill an 
India Civil Service position where he 
meets the fascinating little miss with 
a winning way. A strange bond ex- 
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ists between them, and at the first 
leave he naturally turns where his 
heart is, back to England and— but 
one must read to enjoy the rest of it. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 


THE SIXTH SPEED. 
By E. J. Ratu. 

A story of the greatest thing in the 
world. Some would say money, others 
power, but the author claims that 
speed is both money and power. A 
railroad is speed backed by capital, 
likewise the ocean liners. 

An ex-chauffeur turns his knowl- 
edge of the use of gasoline to pro- 
duce power in motor cars into prac- 
tical use on a yacht by which he 
terrorizes New York Harbor and its 
vicinity through daring piratical feats 
that keep one speeding from cover to 


cover, 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


THE SENTIMENTAL 

ADVENTURES 

OF JIMMY BULSTRODE. 
By Marie Van Vorst. 

A story of unrequited love told in 
eight adventures. 

Jimmy is a man of means, and 
when the idol of his affection marries 
another, the idea of matrimony leaves 
him. Being without family ties he 
circulates his means to aid domestic 
harmony among others. 

Throughout his adventures Jimmy 
and his affinity are constantly to- 
gether, and he seeks women’s society 
merely to be thrown with Mary Fal- 
coner, while only platonic feeling ex- 
ists for women in general. 

The story is clever and Jimmy is 
a big-hearted unusual type. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 


MOTHERS IN ISRAEL. 
By J. S. FretrcHer. 

A rural English story by one of the 
most popular rising authors of Great 
Britain. The advent of an attractive 
curate as substitute for a wizened 
country pastor, creates a furore 
among the “Mothers in Israel,” wives 
of two rival well-to-do farmers, who 
aim to capture the new pastor for 
their marriageable daughters. The 
story is entertaining and has an 
undercurrent of keen wit. 

Moffat, Yard & Co 


THE ORPHAN. 
By CrarencE E. Mutrorp. 
Another story of ranch life by the 
author of Bar-20. A precocious child 
of five years, bereft of his father by 
cruel murderers, begins the life of 
an outlaw in his determination to 
avenge his loss. His youth clears him 
of all suspicion of lawless misdeeds 
but his continuous success in wrong- 
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doing makes him a terror to the com- 
munity. 

A woman’s softening influence com- 
pletely changes his mode of living, 
and his wickedness of the past 1s 
overcome by her loving administra- 
tions. 

The Outing Publishing Company. 


GRANDON OF SIERRA. 
By Cuaries E, WINTER. 

A story of the awakening of a 
small mining town in the lap of the 
Sierra Madre. 

Grandon goes West at the close of 
his medical college life to settle 
among the miners, and the beauty of 
the surroundings hardly seems a suit- 
able setting for the upheavals into 
which he is thrust. The development 
of the gold and copper veins in the 
Gulch leads to riotous times, but 
Grandon possesses the Mother Mine 
and holds his ground to the tune of 
pistol and rifle shots. 

The Broadway Publishing Company. 


THEODOSIA. 
By CuHares Feiton Pincin. 

A collection of disjecta membra 
and some facts concerning the life 
of the only child of Aaron Burr. 
Much of the matter is irrelevant and 
the author does not seem to have 
thrown any light on the question of 
whether Theodosia was drowned by 
pirates or not. Evidently he thinks 
the affirmative evidence on this point 
is rather worthy of belief. He gives 
much rumor and many newspaper 
clippings which are not presented in 
a very orderly manner. 

C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


THE SISTERS. 
By Mrs. Percy DEAMER. 

That well-known adage, “the sins 
of the father shall descend upon the 
children,” forms the theme and basis 
of this story of love and passion, 
written in an entirely modern and 
somewhat unconventional manner, 
which is at times a bit daring and 
advanced, yet is always confined 
within proper restrictions. 

Ruth Templeton is a character of 
goodness and purity, nurtured in an 
atmosphere of love, culture and re- 
finement, always guided by a loving 
mother, and whose every tendency 
and instinct turns to holiness and love. 

On the other hand Rose De Win- 
ton is an illegitimate child of Ruth’s 
father, born of a depraved and 
abandoned mother, who is a member 
of that vast army known as “the 
other half.” From infancy she has 
been neglected and abused by her 
unnatural mother, and raised ignorant 
of the refining and holy things of life. 
To her mother love is merely a mer- 








cenary game, played by the cards of 
wit, beauty and abasement, and to be 
won at any cost, no matter how dear. 

In spite of this handicap of fate Rose 
De Winton has in her heart a certain 
nobleness and purity not to be smoth- 
ered by the environment and degra- 
dation in which she has been reared. 

There is something in the sorrow 
of both girls which will strike a deep 
note of sympathy in the reader’s 
heart for them, although their good- 
ness must also appeal to his admir- 


ation. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


NANNIE WALTERS. 
By ALLige SLopeEr. 

A novel of which the publisher 
says: “Free Masonry will be inter- 
ested in this novel in which a petition 
is made to the Order of The Eastern 
Star that the ritualistic ceremonies 
be so amended as to permit candi- 
dates of the Jewish faith to con- 
sistently subscribe to the obligations 
of the Order.” 

J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company. 


THE BORROWED BABY. 
By Litxtran Brock. 
A short story of a child and its 
family of four, with agreeable illus- 


trations. 
Richard G. Badger. 


IN CHARGE OF THE 
CONSUL. 
By Etta F. Papon. 

The life training and adventures, 
somewhat extreme, of American girls 
studying in Germany, and watched 
over by the Consular representative 
there, forms the framework in which 
much is told of German life in the 
pension, with some glimpses of the 
life of the Schloss. 

Richard G. Badger. 
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CAPTAIN DESMOND, V. C. 
By Maup Diver. 

Mrs. Diver has undertaken a really 
great theme, dealing with the chief 
elements of character, selfishness, un- 
selfishness, love and heroism, yet she 
has developed it in a slight plot. Bar- 
ren frontier life in India forms the 
background for the married life of 
an intensely selfish woman and aman 
noble and heroic. The book is well 
written and worth reading in a leisure 
time, but Mrs. Diver seems to have 
failed to endow her work with the 
power to grip the reader’s heart as 
deeply and intensely as such a theme 
should have made possible. 

John Lane Company. 


VAYENNE. 
By Percy BREBNER. 

A pleasant story of love and in- 
trigue, written in entertaining style 
by the author of the recently popular 
Princess Maritza. The tale moves 
rapidly and with verve, adventures 
on every page, with a heroine as 
charming as she is unique and a hero 
of the true heroic mold. Mr. Breb- 
ner may well be placed in a class 
with McCutcheon for this type of 
novel. 


John McBride Company. 


THE SHEPHERD OF THE 
HILLS. 
By Harotp Bett Wricnr. 

A book that might be said to belong 
to the “Red-Kegger” variety of novel 
—a book with a purpose, written by 
a man with a purpose. It is a clean. 
fresh tale of the Ozark mountain 
region of Missouri, and it gives a 
splendid picture of a life which the 
author has himself lived. 

The Book Supply Company. 


HISTORY 


STUART’S CAVALRY IN THE 
GEITYSBURG CAMPAIGN. 
By JoHN Mossy. 

Colonel John Mosby, the dashing 
“guerilla” of the Confederacy, has 
just published a defense of his old 
cavalry commander, General J. E. 
B. Stuart, from the aspersions which 
have been made on him by military 
critics in the last forty-five years over 
his conduct in the Gettysburg cam- 
paign. It is of general knowledge 
that some days before the battle 
Stuart started off on a raid to the 
East, placing himself between Balti- 
more and Lee’s army and wholly out 
of touch with it until the second day’s 
fight. It has been contended, espe- 


cially by many Confederate military” 


writers, that the absence of Stuart was 
the principal cause of the failure of 
Lee’s campaign. Colonel Mosby 
thinks that this is because they have 
tried to save Lee or Heth or Hill at 
the expense of Stuart, especially as 
the latter was dead. This book con- 
tains what may be considered a com- 
plete brief for the Stuart side of the 
question. It seems for the most part 
an adequate defense although much 
more has been made of the matter 
than facts warranted since it is by 
no means certain that Stuart’s pres- 
ence would have saved Lee. What 
seems more probable is that Stuart’s 
presence would have prevented the 
collision between Heth and Reynolds, 
and that the battle would have taken 
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place at Pipe Creek, as Meade rather 
expected and preferred, and where it 
is likely Lee’s defeat would have been 
more overwhelming than it was. The 
book is discursive and polemical. It 
lacks orderly arrangement but is in- 
teresting to the student of military 
details. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


THE ENGLISH REFORMA- 
TION AND PURITANISM. 
By Er: B. Hutpert. 

This volume contains nineteen lec- 
tures and addresses of the late Dr. 
Hulbert, formerly Dean of the Divin- 
ity School of the University of 
Chicago. The book has been edited 
by A. R. E. Wyant, Ph.D., who con- 
tributes a sketch of the author and 
a memorial tribute to his character, 
together with various resolutions and 
testimonials. Most of the papers 
here set forth deal with the history 
of the Reformation in England, but 
some are devoted to topics of con- 
temporary religious interest. The 
historical essays are written in a 
clear style and the main issues of the 
English Reformation are dealt with 
in a manner adapted to the needs of 
the general reader. While no subject 
is treated with the profound learning 
of the specialist, there is enough in 
the volume to make it useful to stu- 
dents of church history. The editor 
has done his work carefully, and the 
typographical features are excellent 

The University of Chicago Press. 


BRADFORD’S HISTORY OF 
PLYMOUTH PLANTATION. 
Edited by Witu1am T. Davis. 
This edition of Bradford follows 
the text of the edition published by 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
in 1898. The learned editor, who died 
while the book was going through the 
press, spared no pains to insure ac- 
curacy, and used the photographic 
fac-simile of the manuscript, which 
was printed in London in 1896, and 
in some instances the original manu- 
script of Bradford for the purpose of 
comparison. An introduction from 
the pen of the editor contains a brief 
biography of the famous governor of 
Plymouth and the story of the His- 
tory and its various editions. Brad- 
ford’s original notes have been re- 
tained and the editor has added 
numerous marginal notes of his own 
which will be found exceedingly use- 
ful in the study of the text. Fac- 
similes of the first page of the orig- 
inal manuscript, the page on which 
occurs the text of the Mayflower 
Compact, the title-page of Mourt’s 
Relation, and a reproduction of Cap- 
tain John Smith’s map of New Eng- 
land are features not to _ be over- 
looked. The book is indispensable to 
the student of American history, and 
the name of Dr. J. Franklin Jameson 
as general editor of this series, is 
sufficient guarantee of the scholarly 
excellence of a work prepared under 
his direction. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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HORACE. 
By WiLL1AM GREENWOOD. 

An affectionate study of Horace by 
William Greenwood, formerly profes- 
sor of languages in Highland Park 
College, long a teacher. Intended for 
students without Latin training. 


THE AMERICAN’ BATTLE- 
SHIP AND LIFE IN THE 
NAVY. 

By THomas BEYER. 

This work of a seaman is published 
by the special authority of the United 
States Navy Department, and en- 
dorsed by Admiral George Dewey 
and Rear-Admiral R. D., Evans. It 
gives the duties of officers, crew and 
seaman, routine work, drills, amuse- 
ments and opportunities, description 
of ships, parts, guns, armor and dock- 
ing. Tables afford complete statistics 
and information regarding the great 
battleships, cruisers and torpedo boats 
in the navy; length, breadth, officers, 
men, displacement, number and size 
of guns, when built and when com- 


missioned, with a total summary. The 
maps illustrate the battleship fleet 
voyage, which is the occasion for the 


work. 
Laird & Lee. 


SPANISH PROSE 
COMPOSITION. 
By G. W. Umpnrey. 
Systematic exercises for translation, 
composition and conversation” in 
Spanish, for students already knowing 
something of its essential principles. 
A trip to Seville is the subject of 
nineteen opening exercises increasing 
in difficulty, with a full vocabulary. 
American Book Company. 


A TEXT-BOOK IN GENERAL 
PHYSIOLOGY AND 
ANATOMY. 

By Watrter Hots Eppy. 

A high- school text-book intended 
especially to supply all the material 
required by the New York State 
Syllabus, and the requirements of the 
Harvard entrance examinations. Phy- 
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siological processes are presented as 
activities common to all living matter, 
and much space is given to the com- 
parative study of function in the ani- 
mal forms other than man. An im- 
portant field is wholly omitted except 
in cell life. 

American Book Company. 


HOME, SCHOOL AND 
VACATION. 
By ANNIE Winsor ALLEN. 

A trained teacher who has read 
with care and watched closely current 
work, investigation and method, the 
author says of this extremely sugges- 
tive book: 

“This book contains nothing novel 
or original. It is merely a collection 
or codification, as it were, setting 
forth in orderly form the well-estab- 
lished commonplaces and essentials of 
a sound education, as they have been 
known and practiced in all wise com- 
munities from the beginning, and as 
they are still practiced in successful 
homes and_  schools—homes and 
schools, that is, which are successful 
in giving the world valuable citizens 
of more than merely natural good 
sense and efficiency.” 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN 
ETHNOLOGY. 
By Ares Hrp.icka. 

The problem of the presence of 
early man and the remains relating to 
him are given in this volume, which 
comes down to the Gilder Mound. 
Extremely conservative in its state- 
ment on the subject, but rejects but 
two schools found in the Trenton 
gravels, which are connected with 
Western European schools. 

Government Printing House. 


LABORATORY LESSONS IN 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By Lu Lester Everty. 
“These ninety lessons constitute a 
year’s course, covering such physical 
geography topics as can be taken up 
to advantage in the laboratory. 
Drainage, land, and coast forms are 
made clear by the aid of sand model- 
ing, the study of well-selected topo- 
graphical maps, and the making of 
profiles from these maps and other 
data. Simple lessons are outlined for 
the examination of mineral specimens 
and for experiments with light, heat, 
magnetism, the gases in the atmos- 
phere, air pressure and the bar- 


ometer, evaporation, humidity, etc.” 
American Book Company. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPOSITION. 

By Joun Beverty Rosinson. 

A reprint of articles which ap- 
peared in the Architectural Record in 
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1898, and which are intended to analyze 
the conditions of design by individ- 
uality, similarity, subordination, pri- 
mary and secondary masses, details, 
horizontal division and proportion. 
These chapter headings indicate the 
general principles on which the work 
is constructed, and a few examples 
are given at the end to illustrate the 
application of these principles. 

D. Van Nostrand Company. 


THE KINDERGARTEN IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION. 
By Nina C. VANDEWALKER. 

A review of the kindergarten in 
American education collected from 
authoritative sources. It takes up 
with care the early beginnings before 
Miss Peabody’s work, summarizes 
early literature, gives its extension in 
the eighties outside of the public 
school and churches, clubs and or- 
ganizations, and closes with its place 
in public education and its new ten- 
dency. The work is written from the 
standpoint of the Herbartian view 
and what is known as the “Ameri- 
can” kindergarten. 

The Macmillan Company. 


AIRSHIPS PAST AND 
PRESENT. 
By A. HILpEBRANDT. 

This translation of the standard 
German work by the captain and in- 
structor of the Prussian Balloon 
Corps takes up the subject as might 
be expected from the military side. 
It reviews the history of the balloon 
from 1680 down to the dirigible bal- 
loon and flying machine. It gives an 
account of military ballooning in which 


little reference is made to its use in 


the Civil War. The close of the book 
summarizes the construction of bal- 
loons. Ballooning is a_ scientific 
sport. The book is thorough and 
lacks only the recent development, 
coming down to 1905. 

D. Van Nostrand Company. 


LA COMEDIE CLASSIQUE EN 
FRANCE. 
By Eprrn HEaty. 

A high-school reader which takes 
up in seven lessons Corneille, Racine, 
Moliere and the succession of French 
dramatists to Beaumarchais, in which 
is given an introductory essay suc- 
ceeded by extracts from the plays. 

American Book Company. 


THE WONDER BOOK OF THE 
ATMOSPHERE. 
By Epwin J. Housron. 

Professor Houston, long holding a 
chair in the Central High School, an 
acknowledged authority on electricity, 
has brought together in a simple but 
comprehensive volume the present 
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state of knowledge in regard to the 
atmosphere. While it touches upon 
the weather, the treatment is brief 
and the side of the atmosphere in 
which all are interested is therefore 
somewhat inadequately discussed. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES NAVY. 
By JoHn R. Spears. 
This condensed history, which gives 
half its three hundred and mney 





three pages to the period before the 
Civil War, is written by one who has 
already issued a larger work. In this, 
as in the other, there is strong na- 
tional spirit, close acquaintance with 
the facts and general belief in the 
American navy. In narrating the 
Battle of Santiago, frank attention is 
drawn to the fact that out of eight 
thousand shots fired only one hun- 
dred and twenty-three took effect. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


JUVENILES 


LAURELED LEADERS—FOR 
LITTLE FOLKS. 
By Mary E. PuHILuips. 

Edward Everett Hale, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson and Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow are the cen- 
ters about which are gathered many 
illustrations. There is a letter from 
Mr. Hale, an account'of Higginson’s 
boyhood and a profusely illustrated 
narration about Longfellow’s origin, 
life and work. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
DAVE PORTER IN THE FAR 
NORTH. 


By Epwarp SrTRaATEMEYER. 

The American boy is put through 
school and taken to the North Sea, 
Norway, in a juvenile which follows 
conventional lines. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


THE YALE CUP. 
By Avpertus T. Duptey. 
Athletics is the center about which 
school life turns in this boys’ juvenile, 
whose title is derived from a cup 


given to a number of preparatory 
schools by Yale Alumni. In the end 
the best boy finally proves the best 
athlete, not a universal experience. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


THE at b go gy nd 
E. J. Houston. 

School a“ is made the center of 
talk and knowledge about geology and 
chemistry in this boy juvenile. The 
scene is laid in a large school near 
Philadelphia, with two boys interested 
in either science. Written by an au- 
thority in the scientific world, its 
facts are accurate, its theory of the 
latest. 

Henry Altemus Company. 


DELIGHT. 
By GERTRUDE SMITH. 

This “story of a little Christian 
Scientist” is intended for the Sunday 
Schools of the faith, and gives the 
effect of trust in “squenching” fear 
and dismissing pain. 

Henry Altemus Company. 


VERSE 


RESURGAM. 
By Joun Extior. 

Verses whose theme is the univer- 
sal one of joy after sorrow, written 
as if by an informed and _ sincere 
spirit. 

John Lane Company. 


THE POISONED LAKE AND 
OTHER POEMS. 
By ALANSON HARTPENCE. 
A small volume suggesting the im- 
eee of having someting to say 





BUBBLES. 
By Epwarp Mumrorp. 
The author is made the subject of 
verse printed in red and varied bor- 


HUMOR 


before saying it as well as oi under- 
standing the principles of rhetoric 
and grammar. 

The Broadway Publishing Company. 


LOVE AND LIFE AND OTHER 
STUDIES. 
By ALFRED KREYMBORG. 

A limited edition of contemplative 
studies, gentle and dignified, which 
might have been written in the days 
of “Hyperion” or Reveries of a 
Bachelor. 

The Grafton Press. 


ders, with illustrations in black and 
red of a certain graphic quality re- 
verting to some early types in English 
illustration, constituting a volume 
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sightly to look at and interesting to 


read. 
The Penn Publishing Company. 


THE LOVE SONNETS OF A 
CAR CONDUCTOR. 
By WaAttace Irwin. 

The author has continued in this 
comic use of a verse form the work 
which he has already done in the 
Love Sonnets of a Hoodlum, etc., 
giving a melange of slang, street 
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jokes and the life of the vulgar. 
Paul Elder & Co. 


DIANA’S DIARY. 
By F. W. ScHAEFER. 

A comic dealing with the matri- 
monial advertisement, the matinee, the 
companion and other phases familiar 
to the American paragrapher. Writ- 
ten in the fashion usual in works on 
the counter of the railway station. 


Laird & Lee. 





THE RIDDLE OF 
PERSONALITY. 
By H. Appincton Bruce. 

H. Addington Bruce endeavors in 
his new book to demonstrate that 
telepathy can account for’ all the 
psychic phenomena that have both- 
ered students of the subject in the 
last few years. It will be remem- 
bered that Hudson, Crookes, Lodge, 
Hyslop and many others are of the 
opinion that the spiritist theory is the 
only one now known which can ac~ 
count for these phenomena although 
they refrain from affirmatively hold- 
ing to this theory. It is a subject of 
vast interest, and one which can only 
be adequately discussed by those of 
experience in this field. The present 
work adds considerably to our knowl- 
edge (real or supposed) of telepathy, 
although many _ psychologists are 
hardly willing to admit that there is 
such a thing, or if so, that it has been 
studied deeply enough to be in any 
way formulated. And there you have 
the whole controversy. Each book 
adds to human knowledge on what 
was once supposed to be unknowable 
without approaching a definite con- 
clusion. It is sufficient that we are 


making progress. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


THE ANIMAL MIND. 
By Marcaret F. WaAsHBURN. 

The latest issue of the “Animal 
Behavior” series. Miss Washburn is 
associate professor of philosophy in 
Vassar College, and this is a text- 
book of comparative psychology. It 
is erudite, scientific and _ technical, 
though of use to the general reader, 
and the results given are wholly de- 
duced from experimental evidence. 
The conclusion of the author is that 
“while ideas are probably present to 
some extent in the minds of the 
higher mammals they are hardly so 
far freed from external stimuli that 
the animal can shut out the world of 
sense from its consciousness and 
dwell in the world of ideas.” This 
Tesuit is achieved after a most care- 
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ful examination of an important sub- 
ject. A bibliography of almost five 
hundred titles accompanies the work. 

The Macmillan Company. 


WORLDS IN THE MAKING. 
By Svante ARRHENIUS. 

This book, by the director of the 
Physico-Chemical Nobel Institute, is 
an interesting addition to the liter- 
ature of astrophysics, to which many 
of the greatest scientists of the world 
are giving attention. Its main thesis 
is that radiation. pressure accounts for 
many otherwise inexplicable phenom- 
ena in the universe. It is well known 
that the nebular hypothesis has been 
subjected to a vast amount of crit- 
icism in that it seems contradictory 
to known or apparent phenomena. 
One of the vast problems of the uni- 
verse is the nersistency of the glow- 
ing suns when apparently they should 
cool much faster. Astrophysicists 
only give our sun in the past about 
one-fourth of the time which geolo- 
gists insist was necessary to develop 
the stratified rocks. Our author 
thinks he has bridged the chasm by 
his theory of radial pressure, which 
is entirely too abstruse to be ex- 
plained here, but which can be under- 
stood by any intelligent man because 
the book is clearly written and fully 
illustrated. It is a work that every 
lover of astronomy will find interest- 
ing and instructive. 

Harper & Brothers. 


NEW WORLDS FOR OLD. 
By H. G. WELLs. 

What is socialism? Many persons 
are frankly asking this question: 
many others think they do not need 
to ask it, supposing that they know 
more than they do. A few know that 
no one knows all about it because. 
like any philosophy or science, it is 
a development of ideas progressing 
toward a hope, an ideal, a purpose, 
though not an assurance. 

No one writer on socialism has said 
the last word or overcome all ob- 
stacles or solved all problems of 
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brotherly love and mutuality of liv- 
ing. On certain generalizations sane 
socialists are agreed; they disagree 
on a hundred minor points. To get 
a fair idea of what these conditions 
are has been made a comparatively 
easy and agreeable task by one of 
the first English authorities, Mr. H. G. 
Wells, in his latest book, New Worlds 
for Old. 

One does not need to be a sociolo- 
gist, an agitator, a special student, or 
a fanatic, to read this book. Mr. 
Wells is a literary artist. In a style 
at once rich and simple he sets forth 
a most difficult subject, considering it 
in its spiritual, historical, intellectual, 
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and practical aspects—and doing it 
most engagingly. With fine candor 
he says that “socialism is no panacea, 
no magic ‘Open Sesame’ to the mil- 
lenium.” It shows a path of escape 
from once hopeless evils but it “leaves 
that path rugged and difficult.” It 
is not the part of a notice like this 
to take sides on the main issue. But 
it is meant to say that in this book 
one may find a self-controlled, order- 
ly, thoroughly fair, learned, Christian, 
spirited exposition of a vexed and 
ever growing interest from a highly 
literate and cultivated pen. 


The Macmillan Company. 
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clamation; and then a second time, in a whisper 
to herself, “Great God! In the name of mercy, 


Mackellar, what is wrong?” she cried. “I am 
made up; I can hear all.” 
“You are not fit to hear,” said I. “Whatever 


it was, you shall say first it was your fault.” 

“Oh!” she cried, with a gesture of wringing 
her hands, “this man will drive me mad! Can 
you not put me out of your thoughts?” 

“I think not once of you,” I cried. “I think 
“of none but my dear, unhappy master.” 

“Ah!” she cried, with her hand to her heart, 
“is Henry dead?” 

“Lower your voice,” said I. “The other.” 

I saw her sway like something stricken by the 
wind, and I know not whether in cowardice or 
‘misery, turned aside and looked upon the floor. 
“These are dreadful tidings,” said I, at length, 
‘when her silence began to put me in some fear, 
“and you and I behoove to be the more bold if 
the house is to be saved.” Still she answered 
nothing. “There is Miss Katharine besides,” I 
added; “unless we bring this matter through, 
her inheritance is like to be of shame.” 

I do not know if it was the thought of her 
child or the naked word “shame” that gave her 
deliverance; at least I had no sooner spoken 
than a sound passed her lips, the like of it I 
never heard; it was as though she had lain 
buried under a hill and sought to move that bur- 
den. And the next moment she had found a 
sort of voice. 

“It was a fight,” she whispered. 
—” and she paused upon the word. 

“Tt was a fair fight on my dear master’s part,” 
said I. “As for the other, he was slain in the 
very act of a foul stroke.” 

“Not now!” she cried. 


“Tt was not 





“Madame,” said I, “hatred of that man glows 
in my bosom like a burning fire; ay, even now 
he is dead. God knows, I would have stopped 
the fighting, had I dared. It is my shame I 
did not. But when I saw him fall, if I could 
have spared one thought from pitying of my 
master ; it had been to exult in that deliverance.” 

I do not know if she marked; but her next 
words were: “My lord?” 

“That shall be my part,” said I. 

“You will not speak to him as you have to 
me?” she asked. 

“Madame,” said I, “have you not some one 
else to think of? Leave my lord to me.” 

“Some one else?” she repeated. 

“Your husband,” said I. She looked at me 
with a countenance illegible. “Are you going 
to turn your back on him?” I asked. 

Still she looked at me; then her hand went 
to her heart again. “No,” said she. 

“God bless you for that word!” I said. “Go 
to him now where he sits in the hall; speak to 
him—it matters not what you say; give him 
your hand; say, ‘I know all;’ if God gives you 
grace enough, say, ‘Forgive me.’” 

“God strengthen you, and make you merci- 
ful,” said she. “I will go to my husband.” 

“Let me light you there,” said I, taking up 
the candle. 

“T will find my way in the dark,” she said, 
with a shudder, and I think the shudder was 
at me. 

So we separated, she downstairs to where a 
little light glimmered in the hall door. I along 
the passage to my lord’s room. 

It seems hard to say why, but I could not 
burst in on the old man as I could on the young 
woman; with whatever reluctance, I must 
knock. But his old slumbers were light, or per- 
haps he slept not; and at the first summons [ 
was bidden enter. 





INDLY note the special book re- 
views in this number. If you are 
contemplating making up your sum- 
mer reading list, here is your opportunity. 
June will follow with all the new publica- 
tions that came too late for May—the two 
numbers together affording a complete 
guide to seasonable literature. 

William Dean Howells will give the sub- 
ject for the special author feature in June. 
The list of contributors is large, and we 
believe, well-selected, including Henry 
Mills Alden, Perriton Maxwell, W. de 
Wagstaffe and Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
A number of new pictures will appear. 

An interesting sketch for June will be 
by Day Allen Willey, on “Conan Doyle at 
Home,” with illustrations made from Mr. 
Willey’s own photographs. 

The travel article for June will be 
“Tangiers,” by Ezra Pound. This author 
writes with picturesque and captivating 
style, which will appeal, we are sure, to 
most of our readers. 

By way of variety we shall have an 
“Old Bookshop” article, on “Typography 
and Bookmaking,” by Frederic F. Sher- 
man. 

The article for June in the series “Con- 
temporary Drama and Dramatists,” by 
Montrose J. Moses, has for its subject, 
David Belasco. 

Instead of our doing all the talking this 
month, we shall let some of our corre- 
spondents do it for us. Several interest- 
ing replies to the letter from Shelbyville, 
which appeared in the April number, are 
well worth quoting. We wish our readers 
would feel free to write just whatever they 
think, whether complimentary or adverse. 
We are perfectly willing to print your 
opinions, and are oftentimes mighty glad 
to follow your advice. Here are three 
very encouraging letters: 


Eprtor Book News. 

Dear MapAm: Just the possibility of such 
criticism of your “featuring” George Meredith 
in your March issue as the present number con- 
tains, shows, to my mind, the need for having 
done it. It is the breadth of its point of view 
that makes Boox News refuse to hold its criti- 
cisms in geographical limits and constitutes 


largely its value to those who deprecate pro- 






vincialism, claiming as their own the best in 
English speech and literature, whether emanating 
from one side of the Atlantic or the other. 
No greater name is recognized in English letters 
to-day than that of George Meredith, who, 
despite his long life and his large literary pro- 
duct, is virtually unknown to the average Amer- 
ican public. Book News may be assured that 
the 16 pages devoted. to him were eagerly turned 
to by discriminating readers, and felt to be all 
too little to satisfy intelligent curiosity. 

By the way, to the present writer a Chesterton 
number would be especiaily acceptable. 

Appreciatively yours, 
M. T. 


New Orleans, La. 
Philadelphia, April 10, 1908. 

Editor Book News Montuty, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Mapam: Your Shelbyville correspon- 
dent has sent me back to your March number, 
and it is even better on a rereading—a real 
test of merit. Let “C. S. L.” do the same and 
confess that it fills a personal need. Remember- 
ing what Stevenson, Carlyle and Barrie thought 
of Meredith, we should thank you that you did 
not stop sooner—to alter one of your contrib- 
utor’s anecdotes. Surely contemporary art and 
letters in America are not lacking where you 
give articles on Stedman and _ Stringer, the 
drama and the latest art exhibition, in addition 
to your regular departments. As for “The 
Seed Catalog,” we all need to have our imag- 
ination trained to see “the Romance in the 
Commonplace.” Your own “Does Pessimism 
Pay,” in the April number, is in the same line. 
Like Oliver Twist, we ask for more. 

Yours very truly, 
JAMES MONAGHAN. 


Effingham, Illinois, April 2, 1908. 
Book News Montuaty, Philadelphia, Pa. 

GENTLEMEN: As you invite comment on the 
letter in your April issue, from your Shelbyville, 
Indiana, correspondent, I venture to criticise 
her adverse criticism. 

I cannot agree that you show extreme par- 
tiality to English authors. The past year shows 
at least one-half the issues of your magazine 
devoted. to such representative American men 
and women of letters as Longfellow, Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin, Hamilton Wright Mabie, S. Weir 
Mitchell, Edith Wharton and Whittier. A very 
good showing, surely. 

As to the honor and recognition due George 
Meredith, the world’s verdict is enough to make 
any argument superfluous. That he is not easy 
to read, may be granted; and the immature 
reader will not find him interésting. 

Nor is it best that only American authors 
should receive prominence in your pages. While 
it is true that first we should be well versed in 
our own literature, it is no reason why we 
should deny ourselves an appreciative knowledge 
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of that of foreign lands, and especially of that 
of the English. Did not our heritage of letters 
come to us from England? Because we have 
cut loose from her, and attained heights of our 
own in an experience of something over a 
century, shall we now refuse to consider her, 
whose literature has been over twelve centuries 
in the making? Such a course could be marked 
only by ignorance and narrowness. The aristo- 
cracy of intellect is not confined to any special 
nationality. It is world-wide, in glad and gra- 
cious fellowship with all who are worthy, re- 
gardless of the accident of birth. 

Permit me to add that in our Ladies’ Reading 
Circle in this place, I have found your maga- 
zine of great use. We are just completing a 
two years’ study of American authors, and will 
soon commence a longer course upon the Eng- 
lish. We will especially enjoy the April issue, 
having Bunyan for its leading article. 

I trust you may continue to give us men 
and women of all lands, neither excluding our 
own writers or others. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Toca W. GILBERT. 


Kane, Pa., April 13, 1908. 
Tue Book News Monruty, Philadelphia, Pa. 

GENTLEMEN: When I say that I appreciate 
your magazine, THE Book News Monruty, I 
speak the truth from the bottom of my heart. 
I had no idea that it was so instructive and 
interesting, when I first saw it advertised in 
The Editor. We are three in my home that 
read it from cover to cover, two of the readers 
being my little nieces, eight and six years old. 
A week before it is due to come we are guess- 
ing what the color insert will be, as we admire 
them very much. Each one is cut out and 
studied in every detail. “The Nautilus” sug- 
gested a poem that I wrote: “The Murmur of 
the Seashells,” and “The Favorite Spot of Leo 
XIII” suggested: “The Garden of Life.” 

I must not forget to mention the surprise and 
delight we had in reading about “The Seed 
Catalog.” We were just then studying one we 
had received from Lutzers, and although the 
snow lay three feet deep all around us, we 
smelled the fragrance of the flowers, and tasted 
the good things from the garden. I appreciate 
those catalogues issued and published by differ- 
ent concerns, and consider them as different 
parts of an encyclopedia. I have learned lots 
of things from them, and I study them all from 
the Buggy catalogue to the Fancy-work cata- 
logue. 


Note: 
News MonvruHLY. 


other communications shouid be addressed to Tue Book News Monru_y. 
should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. 


The Book News Monthly 





Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, care of THe Book 
Otherwise we cannot hold ourselves responsible for their safety. 









I have used them in my schools. When the 
boys get tired of playing ball, why there is the 
catalogue of Buggies, and which boy would not 
own one, since having a buggy they will get 
a horse? As for the girls I give them catalogues 
about Flowers and Household goods. Thanks 
to the writer of “The Seed Catalog.” 

Wishing you still greater success, I am, 

Yours respectfully, 
Sytvia Harr. 


Everybody will not, however, agree with 
some of the foregoing statements. For 
instance, another correspondent writes as 
follows: 


Dear Book News: 

After reading a portion of the Editor’s Post- 
script in the March number, I feel constrained to 
say one word on the subject that seems to 
disturb you, as you wrote, “It is not everybody 
who wants just book reviews”—“We are now 
particularly concerned with the color inserts.” 
Now I would be so grateful to you if you 
would pause and think one moment, then tell 
me in what way that colored picture adds to 
the value of your already excellent literary 
magazine originally intended as one of book 
reviews chiefly, and which filled a long felt want 
in this magazine-ridden country. You made 
yours long since artistic and attractive by your 
charming illustrations, “special author” features 
and miscellaneous essays, and the subdued color 
or tone of the whole book seemed from an 
artistic viewpoint to be just right and belong 
exclusively to the Book News Monruuy. I feel 
convinced that nine-tenths of your subscribers 
take it for its worth as a book news or critic, 
not for what they may learn of Corrodi’s art. 
We go to an art magazine for that. So do be 
good enough to use more space on literature, as 
I have waited two years for you to find a little 
corner in which you could tell your readers 
what you think of The Dawn of a To-morrow. 

EuizasetH G. HuTCHINSON. 


We might say here that a page review 
of The Dawn of a To-morrow was printed 
in Book News of May, 1906. We are 
sorry our correspondent missed it, and if 
she will send her address we shall be glad 
to forward a copy. 





All 
Money orders 
Changes of address must be received 


before. the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number with which the change is 


to go into effect. 









The Book News Monthly 


This late April List, made by the Wanamaker Book Section, 
Presents the New Books for the Month 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


Adventures of John Johns, The. By Frederic 


Carrel. $1.08, postpaid. 


Battle for the Pacific, The. 
Yates Stirling, Jr., Kirk 
go cents, postpaid, 

Belle Islers, The. By Richard Brinsley New- 
man. $1.08, postpaid. 

Bond, The. By Neith Boyce. $1.08, postpaid. 


Call of the South, The. By Robert Lee Dur- 
ham. $1.08, postpaid. 
Career of a Journalist, The. 
bury. $1.50, postpaid. 
Castle of Dawn, The. By 
Kramer. $1.08, postpaid. 
Church and Modern Life, The. 
Gladden. $1.25, postpaid. 


Daughter, The. By Constance Smedley. 
postpaid. 

Deep Moat Grange. By S. R. Crockett. 
postpaid. 

Dissolving Circle, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Egypt and Its Betrayal. 
LL.D. $2.50, postpaid. 

Fair Moon of Bath, The. 
$1.08. 

Fennel and Rue. By William Dean Howells. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Finances of Sir John Kynnersley, The. By A 
C. Fox-Davies. $1.08. 

Folks Back Home. By Eugene Wood. $1.08. 
postpaid. 

Garden Book for Young People, The. By Alice 
Lounsberry. $1.50, postpaid. 

Ve To It. By Hugh McHugh. 60 cents, post- 


$1.08, 


By Rowan Stevens, 
Monroe and others. 


By William Salis- 


By Washington 
$1.08, 
$1.08, 
By Will Lillibridge. 
By Elbert E. Farman. 


By Elizabeth Ellis. 


By Eugene Walter. 


aid. 
ont Issue, The. 
postpaid. 


Ideas of a Plain Country Woman. 


By The 
“Country Contributor.” $1.00, postpaid. 

In Mary’s Reign. By Baroness Orczy. 55 cents, 
postpaid. 

In the Potter’s House. By George Dyre Eld- 
ridge. $1.08, postpaid. 


John and Sebastian Cabot. By Frederick A. 
Ober. $1.00, postpaid. 

Juan Ponce de Leon. By Frederick A. Ober. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Junior Officer of the Watch, The. By Rufus 
Fairchild Zogbaum. $1.08, postpaid. 


Katharine Trevalyan. By Louise 
Field. $1.08, postpaid. 
King Spruce. By Holman Day. $1.08, postpaid. 


Lady of the Mount, The. By Frederic S. Isham. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Letters From Percy Bysshe Shelley to Elizabeth 
Hitchener. $1.50, postpaid. 

Literature and the American College. 
Babbitt. $1.25, postpaid. 


Maunsell 


By Irving 


Harold Morton, 


Lord of the World. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
Man of Yesterday, The. 
Kinkaid. $1.08, postpaid. 
Man Who Was Thursday, The. 
terton. $1.08, postpaid. 
Mind That Found Itself, A. 
tingham Beers. $1.50. 
Moonbeam Wish _ Book, 
Crawford. o 
Motley’s Dutch Nation. 
ley. $1.40, postpaid. 
Our Trees: How to Know Them. By 

I. Emerson. $3.00, postpaid. 


Parerga. By Canon Sheehan, 
postpaid. 

Personal Hygiene in Tropical and Semi-Tropi- 
cal Countries. By Isaac W. Brewer. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Plains of Silence, The. By 
Askew. $1.08, postpaid. 
Practical Bridge. By J. B. Elwell. 

paid. 

Priest and Pagan. By 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Quickened. By Anna Chapin Ray. 
paid. 

Sentimental Adventures of Jimmy Bulstrode. 
The. By — Van Vorst. $1.08, postpaid. 

Sisters, The. y Mrs. Percy Dearmer. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

—_ Speed, The. By E. J. Rath. $1.08, post- 
pai 

Stuart’s Cavalry in the Gettysburg Campaign. 
By John S. Mosby. $2.00, postpaid. 

Stuff of a Man, The. By Katharine Evans 
Blake. $1.08, postpaid. 

Supreme Gift, The. By Grace Denio Litchfield. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Teacher of Dante, The. By Nathan Haskell 
Dole. $1.75. postpaid. 

Thinking Machine On the Case, The. By 
Jacques Futrelle. $1.08, postpaid. 

Thomas Chatterton. By Charles Edward Rus- 
sell. $2.50, postpaid. 

Tuscan Feasts and Tuscan Friends. By Dorothy 
Nevile Tees. $1.75. postpaid. 


Vayenne. By Percy Brebner. 
Vigil, The. By Harold Begbie. 


Weight of the Name, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Window Gardening. By 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Wonder Book of the Atmosphere. 
J. Houston, Ph.D. $1.50. 

Worlds in the Making. By Svante Arrhenius. 
$1.60. postpaid. 

Woven in the Tapestry. By Emily Post. $1.00, 


By Tarkington Baker. $2.00, 


By Robert Hugh Benson. 
By _Mary Holland 
By G. K. Ches- 
By Clifford Whit- 
The. By Rebekah 
By John Lothrop Mot- 


Arthur 


D. D. $1.60, 


Alice and Claude 
$1.50, post- 
Herbert M. Hopkins. 


$1.08, post- 


$1.08, postpaid. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


By Paul Bourget. 
B. Dorner. 
By Edwin 


Herman 


Yard and Garden. 
postpaid. 
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GQHENEVENED)| +BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS \f 


GOOD NOVELS at a Small Price 


sanation Prices from 75¢ © Our Special Price, 25c. 


BABS THE IMPOSSIBLE 
By Sarah Grand, author of “The Heav- 
enly Twins.” Illustrated by A. I. Kel- 
ler. The most successful novel by 
this author since “Heavenly Twins.” 


THE GOLDEN HOUSE ‘ 
By Charles Dudley Warner, author of 
“A Little Journey in the World.”  II- 
lustrated. One of this author’s most 
successful books. 


FOR LOVE OR CROWN 
By Arthur W. Marchmont. IIlustrat- 
ed. A good, swift-moving romance. 
Incident following incident in quick 
succession. 

THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH 
A novel. By I. Zangwill. Illustrated. 


THE PROFESSOR’S DAUGHTER 
By Anna _ Farquhar. 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE 

JANIZARIES 
By James M. Ludlow. A story of the 
time of Leanderby & the Fall of Con- 
stantinople. 

LIZETTE 
By Edward Marshall. Illustrated. A 
story of the Latin Quarter. 

A NEW PAOLA AND FRANCESCA 
A novel. By Annie E. Holdsworth. 

MYRA OF THE PINES 
By Herman Knickerbocker Viele. By 
the author of “The Inn of the Silver 
Moon.” 

THE WORLDLINGS 
By Leonard Merrick. 

TOMMY & CO. 
By Jerome K. Jerome. Illustrated. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT 
By W. W. Jacobs. 

WITH HOOPS OF STEEL. 
By Florence Finch Kelly. Colored il- 
lustrations. 

THE MONKS’ TREASURE 
By George Horton. Illustrated. 

MAX FARGUS 
By Owen Johnson. Illustrated. An 
exceptionally well told story of a 
strong man’s revenge. Full of mys- 
tery & power. 

QUICKSAND 
By Hervey White. A powerful, real- 
istic novel of Western life—not merely 
the story of an individual, but of the 
life history of a family. 

GUMPTION 
By Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. Illustrat- 
ed. As its title will indicate, this is a 
tale of Yankee push & progress. It is 
a a vivid story of modern newspaper 
ife. 


Philadelphia 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


THE SNARE OF STRENGTH 


By Randolph Bedford. Illustrated. 
“The pen pictures of Australian so- 
ciety & bush types are acceptable ad- 
ditions to what is in its very being a 
book ‘worth while.””—New York 
Times. 


THE RED CRAVAT 


By Alfred T. Sheppard. The scene is 
laid in a quaint time and a quaint 
place. The Prussia of Frederick Wil- 
liam, the famous collector of those 
giant grenadiers, whose badge was 
“The Red Cravat.” 


SIR GALAHAD OF NEW FRANCE 


By William Henry Johnson. A de- 
lightful romance having for its back- 
ground the attempt of Jean Ribault & 
his sturdy followers to’ establish a 
French Colony in Florida in 1562-4. 


THE HUNDREDTH ACRE 


By John Camden. A detective story. 
A good mystery story in which the 
amateur detective wins out over all 
obstacles, running the criminal to the 
ground. 


THE STORM OF LONDON. 


By F. Dickberry. A social rhapsody. 
“There is much good fun as well as 
serious satire in this clever extrava- 
ganza.”—N. Y. Herald. 


THE QUINCUNX CASE 


By William Dent Pitman. A detec- 
tive story which is rational and per- 
fectly plausible; none of its incidents 
& characters being surrounded by that 
preposterous atmosphere found in 
nine-tenths of the stories of this kind. 


THE MASTER-MAN 
An American love story. “Dr. Mc- 
Intyre is of the rare type portrayed 
by Ian Maclaren.”—Detroit Free Press. 


THE NEWELL FORTUNE 


A tale of tainted money by Mansfield 
Brooks. “A story of the good old 
times told in the good old way.”—N. 
Y. Sun. 

THE BRIDAL OF ANSTACE 
A romance by Elizabeth Godfrey. 


HELEN OF TROY 
A novel by Wilfred S. Jackson. The 
most serious-minded reader might 
permit himself to find relaxation in 
this book, for it is light, without being 
silly. 


New York 





SCHOOLS 


Our School offers an opportunity to study at 
home under the personal instruction and guidance 
of able professors in leading American colleges. 
Our courses in English are given by Prof. 
Genung, of Amherst College; Latin, by Prof. 
Harkness, of Brown; Greek, by Prof. Chase, of 
Harvard; German, by Prof. McLouth, of New 
York University ; French and Spanish, by Prof. 
Kroeh, of Stevens Institute ; Agriculture, by Prof. 
Brooks, of the Massachusetts Agricultural College; 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Gardening 
and Botany, by Prof. Craig, of Cornell University. 
We offer over one hundred courses in Academic 
and Preparatory, Agricultural, Commercial, Nor- 
JOHN F. GENUNG, PH. D. mal and Common School Branches. An eminent At#®ER1 G. HARKNESS, M. A. 
Professor of English specialist is in charge of every department. Professor of Latin 


Our courses are open to all. Students may register at any time, and may take complete courses 
or may pursue special branches. Special attention is given to students preparing for college. 
Students are free to proceed with the lessons as rapidly as time and circumstances permit. On the 
other hand, they are not required to complete the study in any given time. ‘They are permitted to 
drop the lessons altogether during particularly busy seasons and resume them when they have the 
leisure to do so. Our tuition rates are so low that no one need be kept from enrolling with us on 
the ground of expense. 

Every reader of THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY who is interested in the best that the corre- 
spondence schools have to offer is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty-page catalog and for 
full information in regard to our Home Study Courses. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 3, Springfield, Mass. 


Teacher: Johnny Jones, what is a drome- CUTTING. 
dary ?” thie ' 1 . ” 
Little Johnny Jones: “Please, teacher, a drom- I've got a washing machine here,” began the 
edary is a two-masted camel.” inventor. 
—_ kly. Tel " on ‘a 
Weekly: Telegraph The capitalist looked at him in the cold, cal- 


culating manner common to capitalists, and 


St. Agnes’ School for Girls answered : 


Preparation for leading colleges. Also advanced course, with “Well, if I were you, I’d run straight home 
diploma. Gymnasium training and outdoor life. Well- — 
equipped laboratories. Strong music department. Catalogue. and use it. 

Miss SEABURY, Head of School That night the anarchist band received an- 


a DOANE, President Board of Trustees, 


LBANY, N. Y other application for membership. 


Penny Magazine. 


ANOTHER DEPARTMENT. 


Mrs. Whitegoods (after the bargain day 
rush): “Oh, I believe my arm is broken!” 

Floorwalker: “Hospital on the thirty-second 
floor, madam. Step right into the elevator.” 


Cassells’. 1 


in tin. 


° ) 
CHEVY CHASE COLLEGE and SEMINARY Miss Dana's School | 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Campus of Located in one of the most beautiful suburban 
eleven acres. Special advantages in Music, Art, towns in the country. Graduating course. Music, 
Elocution and Domestic Science. Golf and other Art, Languages. Certificate admits to leading 
out-door sports. Healthful location; artesian water. colleges. Gymuasium, tennis, basket ball. Special 
Terms reasonable. Address instruction given in Expression and use of speak- 

, , . Te iC > re 
MR. and MRS. S. N. BARKER, Principals a Oe 


Drawer 841, Washington, D. C. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


















Pr LENO PX 


GOOD NOVELS AT 
A SMALL PRICE 


Publication prices from 75c. to $1.50 each ‘ 
Regular 12mo size 
Our Special Price 
THE GRAY WORLD 
By Evelyn Underhill. 
A remarkable narrative, handling a difficult 
subject with much delicacy & cleverness. 


The “gray world” is the world beyond the 
grave. 


A DAUGHTER OF DALE 
By Emerson Gifford Taylor. 
A novel with a background of university 
life. A story worth telling and well told. 


BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON 
A novel. By Mrs. Reginald De Koven. 


HER BROTHER’S LETTERS 
Probably written by Editor of Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Illustrated. 
A series of frank letters from a brother in 
New York to a sister in Cincinnati, detail- 
je the view men take of women and their 
affairs. 


SCARLETT OF THE MOUNTED 
By Marguerite Merington. Illustrated. 
A frolicsome novel of the gold-lined and 
ice-plated Northwest, remarkable for its 
wit, bright dialogue and rapid succession 
of humorous situations. 


THE HUMAN TOUCH 
A tale of the great Southwest. 
By Edith M. Nicholl. Illustrated by Charles 
Copeland. 


GORGO 
By Charles Kelsey Gaines, Ph. D. Illus- 
trated by Varian. 
A story of the extraordinary life of the 
Athenian, Theramenes, from boyhood to 


manhood. 


TALES OF THE MALAYAN COAST 
From Penang to the Philippines. By 
Roundseville Wildman, Consul-General of 
U. S. at Hong-Kong. Illustrated. 


THE PRESIDENT OF QUEX 

By Helen M. Winslow. Illustrated. 

A woman’s club story. This is the first 
novel to deal with women’s clubs from 
the inside, & Miss Winslow is the best 
equipt of all the women writers, both in 
ay eg & in force & charm of style, to 
o this. 


RBUSSELL RYDER 
By David Bruce Conklin. Five full-page & 
numerous text illustrations. 
A clean, healthy story, which lacks neither 
humor nor excitement—the author has suc- 
ceeded in depicting in the leading char- 
acter a unique personality. 


THE LATE RETURNING 


By Margery Williams. 
“A rattling good story, the scene presum- 
ably laid in some South American Re- 


public.” 

PLAYERS AND VAGABONDS 

By Viola Roseboro. 

Nine short stories, in dramatic texture. 
THE STORY OF KING SYLVAIN AND 
QUEEN ANNIE 

By Margaret Sherwood. Illustrated. 

“A piece of pure fancy, charmingly re- 

ported.”—Outlook. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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The Bibelot 


A REPRINT OF POETRY AND 

PROSE FOR BOOKLOVERS, 

CHOSEN IN PART FROM 

SCARCE EDITIONS AND 

SOURCES NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN 


HE BIBELOT is in shape a small 
quarto (4% x 6), choicely printed on 
white laid paper, uncut edges, and 

done up in old-style blue wrappers. It is 
issued monthly, and has from 24 to 32 pages 
of t2xt. In some numbers 40 or more pages 
have been given, forming a volume of 400 
pages, at least, each year. 


PROSPECTUS 


O bring together the posies of other 
men, bound by a thread of one’s 
own choosing, is the simple plan of 

the editor of The Bibelot. In this way 
those exotics of Literature which might not 
immediately find a way to wider reading 
are here reprinted, and, so to speak, resown 
in fields their authors never knew. 

The Bibelot does not profess to exploit 
the new forces and ferment of fin de siecle 
writers ; it offers the less accessible “things 
that perish never,”—lyrics from Blake, 
Villon’s ballads, Latin Student songs,— 
literature, once possessed, not easily for- 
gotten of men. 

Besides this, to more widely extend the 
love of exquisite literary form, it must be 
shown by example that choice typography 
and inexpensiveness need not lie far apart. 

That there is the most intimate connec- 
tion between literature and the printed 
page isatruism. It remains a fact that 
nothing on the lines of The Bibelot has so 
far been attempted in a regular monthly 
issue. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


great for 1908 are now 75 cents in 
advance, postpaid, and are taken for the 

complete year only. After October 1 the 
price will be advanced to $1.00 net. Foreign 
subscriptions, including Canada, are 25 cents 
additional to above rates. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 













THE ARENA 


Edited by B. O. FLOWER 


A Magazine Dealing with the Vital 
Problems of the Hour 


REVIEW of the content-matter of Tae Anena for 1907 shows that never in its history has it 
.% published so many really vital papers or carried on so aggressive and successful a battle for 
justice and nobler social conditions. Tur Arena will now be found stronger, abler and more 
effective in its battle for civic righteousness and individual growth and development than ever 
before—a magazine that no man or woman who cares or dares to think will feel he or she can 
dispense with. The following will give anidea of the exceptionally strong and important papers 
published from January to May. 


Picturesque San Antonio. By George Wharton India’s Coming Greatness From a Constructive 
James. View-point. By Saint Nihal Sing. 

The Relation Between Woman in Industry and the 
Growth of Crime. By Maynard Butler. 

Concerning Compulsory Arbitration. By Theodore 
Schroeder. 


How to Make Commercial Panics Impossible. By 
Albert Griffin. 


The Race Track Evil and the Newspapers. By 
Hon. John D. Work. 





Emerson as Writer and Man. By Prof. James T. 
Bixby, Ph. D. 


Through the Closed Shop to the Open World. 
By Horace Traubel. 

The Pernicious Laudation of the Rich. By Hon. 
John D. Works. 
The Political Outlook for the Coming Presidential 
Election- By Hon. George Fred. Willliams. 
How Clara Barton Became Interested in Christian 
Science. By Eugenia Paul Jefferson. 

A Socialist’s Definition of Socialism. By Hon. Carl 
D. Thompson. 

The Resurrection of Galveston. By George 
Wharton James 


Inheritance Taxes. By Arthur B. Hayes, Solicitor 
of Internal Revenue. 


Co-operation in Great Britain. By J. C. Gray, 
General Secretary of the Co-operative Union. 


The Rimini Story in Modern Drama. By Professor 
Archibald Henderson, Ph. D. 


Was Mansfield a Genius? By Harry Wandmacher. 


The Ultimate Issue Involved in Railroad Accidents. 
By Carl S. Vrooman. 


The Christian Science Concept of Deity. By 
George H. Moore. 


In addition to the essays, Tue Arena is illustrated and contains regular departments: The 
Editor’s Quiet Hour, Book Studies, Book Reviews, Editorials, Mirror of the Present, Public 
Ownership, Direct Legislation and Co-operative News, as well as a selection of the best current 


cartoons. 128 pages. 
25 CENTS A COPY. 


$2.50 A YEAR. 


§0 cents additional for postage to Canada and Foreign Countries. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Upon receipt of 50 cents in check, money 
order, stamps or coin, we will send you four 
recent issues in order to introduce the magazine. 

Or, to new subscribers we will send the May 
and June numbers free with the twelve months 
from July for $2.50. 

Fill in the coupon NOW, before you mislay 
this magazine. 


ALBERT BRANDT :: Publisher 


25 Brandt Building, Trenton, N. J. 
I enclose 50 cents in acceptance of your offer to send 
four recent issues of THe ARENA. 
I enclose $2.50, for which send Tue Argna from 
May, 1908 to June, 1909, to the following address : 


Address 


City and State 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Rook News Monthly. 





| is a monthly periodical, containing, in- 
variably, from 75 to 90 pages of reading 
| matter, beautifully printed on superior 
paper, and illustrated by line drawings 
| and half-tones. 


This Magazine makes a specialty of 

_ explaining great governmental questions 
and economic problems. In politics it 
| belongs to the school of Jefferson. It 
| endeavors to expound and to propagate 
the principles of Jeffersonian Democ- 
racy. It attacks those governmental 
abuses from which our Republic is 
suffering so much. It endeavors to 

| educate the people on the burning issues 
| of the hour, and to exert a healthy 
| influence over public opinion to the end 
that there may be a triumph of Justice 

over Special Privilege, which is always unjust and injurious. 

While the Magazine makes a specialty of politics, it is by no 
means exclusively devoted to subjects of that kind. LEEvery number issued 
contains high-class literature: short stories, poems, special articles, and a 
chapter of a historical serial by Mr. Watson. 


The Weekly Jeffersonian is also devoted to the advocacy of the 
principles of Jeffersonian Democracy, but differs from the Monthly in 
everything except in purpose. The contents are entirely different from 
the Magazine, and, inasmuch as it is issued weekly, it enables Mr. Watson 
to keep in closer touch with public affairs and public men, and to indulge in 
a style of comment not quite suited to a magazine. 


The price of the Jeffersonian Magazine is $1.50 per year. 


The price of the Weekly Jeffersonian is $1.00 per year. 


Where the same subscriber takes both at the same time, the 
price is $2.00. 


In all cases, address 


THOMAS E. WATSON, 


Thomson, Georgia. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 




















than 180 pages. 






able contributors. 
$1.00 A VEAR 

















For THE ORPHAN. 

A sad and shabbily-dressed individual found 
his way into the bank manager’s office. 

“Well,” asked the man of finance, “what do 
you want?” 

The visitor was nothing if not frank. 

“Half-a-sovereign,” he said; “although,” he 
added, “if you don’t happen to have the one 
coin, silver will do.” 

The man’s unusual manner aroused the bank 
manager’s curiosity. 

“There you are,” he said, handing out the 
money. “And now I should like you to tell me 
how you came to fall so low in the world.” 

The visitor sighed. 

“All my youth,” he explained, “I had counted 
on inheriting something from my uncle, but, 
when he died, he left all he had to an orphan 
asylum.” 

“A philanthropist,” commented the manager. 
“What did his estate consist of?” 

“Ten children,” said the visitor—and van- 
ished.—P. B, (Fulham). 


Cassells’ Saturday Journal. 









MANUSCRIPT rosetr’ 


Send stamp for List of 144 Periodicals that Pay 
Contributors, giving street addresses, subscrip- 
tion rates, and other information. 


AUTHORS CLIPPING BUREAU 


68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 








EVERYBODY 


Should Subscribe to 


TAYLOR-TROTWOOD 


The Great Southern Magazine 


The personalities of its editors, United States Senator Robt. L. 
Taylor and John Trotwood Moore, stamp it, dominate it, and 
differentiate it from all other periodicals. 
highest literary standards and diffuses sunshine, hope and hap- 
piness in every home it enters. 
of magazine paper, profusely illustrated, and never contains less 
Each number is filled with the best produc- 
tions from its editors and articles from a corps of more than fifty 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





It conforms to the 


It is printed on a high quality 


SAMPLE COPY, 10 CENTS 


A copy of Bob Taylor’s new book, entitled Life Pictures (price $1.50), and a year’s 
subscription to the Taylor-Trotwood Magazine (price $1.00), 
ALL FOR $2.00 


SEND YOUR ORDERS DIRECT TO 


Taylor-Trotwood Publishing Company 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





AN ARTIST PRAISES HIS FAVORITE PAPER 
SIR HUBERT VON HERKOMER and 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Sir Hubert Herkemer, the distinguished artist, 
writing from Bushey to the Editor of ** Public 
Opinion,’’ says, on February llth, 1908 :— 


Dear Sir:—It age: me great pleasure to tell you how 


your paper, PUBLIC OPINION, answers a purpose in 
my life, Although I read a great deal, I find it impossi- 
ble to keep abreast of the trend of higher thought that 
is going on around me, which can only be gathered 
from various articles and letters in newspapers, and 
articles in magazines. But your paper gives me the 
assurance that | miss nothing which would be of use to 
me in the train of thought upon which I may just be 
engaged, and seldom does a weekly issue of PUBLIC 
OPINION appear from which I cannet cull some useful 
suggestion. . 
our selection of current thought is worthy of all 

praise, for it gives ome the wholesome feeling that the 
world is, after all, not going to the devil, but contains 
thinkers and good men and women. 

I wish you, with all my heart, continuous success 
with your paper, Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Huspert von HERKOMER. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity 
Edited by Percy L. Parker, Every Friday, Twopence 

The purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide 
information by means of a weekly review of current 
thought and activity as they are expressed in the world’s 
newspapers, magazines and boeks, and to put on record 
the ideas and activities which make for religious, politi- 
cal, and social progress. 

PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any news- 
agent or bookstall, or will be sent Post Free for one 
year to any address in the United Kingdom for 10s. 
1od,; and to any place abroad for 13s. perannum. Orders 
should be addressed to— 


PUBLIC OPINION, 30 & 31 Temple House, 


Tallis Street, London, E. C. 
Specimens FREE on Application 
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The Lyceum World 


FOR LYCEUM 


LECTURERS BUREAUS 

ENTERTAINERS COMMITTEES 

CONCERT- | CHAUTAUQUAS 
COMPANIES AUDIENCES 


ERNEST CHARLES HOUSE 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


ARTHUR E. GRINGLE 
MANAGING EDITOR 


SEND 15 Cents for a Sample Copy to 


THE LYCEUM WORLD 


BOX 13 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 















CLEANING BY 
Vacuum and Compressed Air 
ON OR OFF THE FLOOR 


AUTOMATIC 
CARPET CLEANING & MANF’G CO. 


1208 Chestnut Street 
633-635-637 North Broad Street 


RUGS “yc cx” ~GARPETS 
Your Old 
Send for Booklet Established 1875 
CLEANED SCOURED DYED 





Sir Henry Irvine. 


Mention incidentally is made more than once, 
in Mr. Bram Stoker’s book, of Irving’s hair, but 
a story which Irving himself used to tell with 
relish, rather against himself, and as a tribute 
to Mr. Stoker’s smartness, does not (says the 
“Manchester Guardian”) appear to be there. 
Irving once told the story at Sheffield. He was 
sitting for his portrait, and the artist made a 
chance comment on the actor’s hair while he was 
studying its long sweeps. “Ha!” Irving said, 
“Stoker scored neatly off my hair the other day. 
We had a letter from Paris—a begging letter, 
an ingenious and amusing begging letter. The 
writer claimed that he bore an extraordinary 
close resemblance to myself, so close in fact 
that people in Paris, especially English people, 
continually doffed their hats to him. thinking 
that he really was the man he seemed to be. 
This, he said, was embarrassing, because un- 
luckily he had only shabby clothes to wear, and 
he feared that his ill-tailored condition might 
do me discredit. And so he asked for the price 
of a new suit, the better to support his dignity 
and my reputation. I handed the letter to Stoker, 
and a few days later asked him if he had sent 
the man anything. ‘Oh, yes,’ said Stoker, ‘I 
sent him something. I sent him half-a-crown, 


,” 


and told him-to get his hair cut. 
—Weekly Telegraph. 









Do you want Good Health? 
Buy a VIBRATOR 

To do and look your best? 

Buy a VIBRATOR 


To relieve your Rheumatism P 


Buy a VIBRATOR 












Bell Phone: 
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PENCERIAN 


never make any “‘ breaks.”” They 
won’t spit, sputter or dig holes in 
your paper. Every Spencerian 
Pen is accurately and carefully made. 
Every one a sleek, easy writer. Points 
always even, smooth, accurately ground. 
Try them. Send six cents for postage 
and a sample card of 12 pens, all different 
styles, will be sent you. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 
34@ BROADWAY, NEW YORK 









Largest HAIR GOODS in the 
Stock of City 


Patent Puff Clusters—$2.00. 
Patent Pompadours—$1.0. 
New patent Pompadours— 
00. 


Second quality Switches, long 
hair, 75c., $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50. 

German Hair Switches, long 
hair, at $3.50 and $5.00. 

Wavy Switches,long hair,from 
$2.50 up. 

Finest Quality French Hair 
Switches at $6, $7, $8, $9, $12, 
$14, $16 and $18. 


BECK’S HAIR STORE . 36 N. Eighth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 
Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 


In use for fifty years is proofthat it is the best. All 
grocers sellit. Free samples mailed. 


Adam Pfromm & Co., Wholesale Druggists 
233 North Second Street, Philadelphia 





To be well without Drugs P 
Buy a VIBRATOR 
To cure your Indigestion ? 


Buy a VIBRATOR 


To cure all pains instantly P 


Buy a VIBRATOR 


WE SELL ALL GOOD KINDS FROM $1 TO $20 AND UP 
Send for Free Literature 


A. D. COOKE, 910 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
‘* Walnut 2093-A ’’ 








































DESIGNERS 
ILLUSTRATORS 
ENGRAVERS 


i 
RZ 


th 


PRINTING PLATES 
BY EVERY PROCESS 


ENGRAVING C0. INC. 


DESIGNERS 

@ ictvstrators Co 
ENGRAVERS 

728 SANSOM STREET. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





SHIPWRECKED AT SEA. 


The brave ship was wallowing in the waves 
that threatened to engulf her at any moment. 

Hastily the captain ordered a box of rockets 
and flares to be brought to the rail, and with 
his own hands ignited a number of them in the 
hope that they would be seen, and the passen- 
gers and crew rescued. 

’*Mid the rockets’ red glare, a tall, thin, aus- 
tere individual found his way with difficulty to 
the skipper and spoke. 

“Captain,” said he, “I must protest against 
this dare-devilishness. We are now tacing 
PLATEMAKERS TO A Se is no time for this kind of cele 


MULTITUDE OF PUBLISHERS —Weekly Telegraph. 





When Quality Counts We Get The Order 


N. W. Cor. L0th 


— | 
STAN DA R D (ommercial and Arch Sts. 
Engraving Co., Inc. Photo-Fograving C. 


630 Chestnut St., - Phila. 
M. C. CLARKE, Pres. | BENJ. F. JAMES, V. Pres. Philadelphia 


A. C. COLAHAN, Treas. J. S. COOK, Sec’ty. PHONE CONNECTIONS 
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ENGRAVERS 
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BACK OF THE NAME OF 


GATCHEL & MANNING 


During that time, they 


stands ninefeen years of successful achievement. 
have catered successfully to a large clientele of PUBLISHERS. 


variety of 


Every 


ILLUSTRATIONS IN ONE OR MORE COLORS 


for use on a type printing press, are produced in their own plant. 


For 


many purposes their Malti Color work is superior to any other three or 


four color process. 


Costs less and prints with less trouble. 


Designs, Illustrations and Engravings for every Advertising, 
Illustrative and Commercial purpose 


Send 2c. stamp for their B N circular about the making of Plates 
for printing Souvenir Post Cards 





GATCHEL & MANNING 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS 


27 to 41 South Sixth Street 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


PHILADELPHIA 





Very PLEASANT. 


“T tell the story with gusto now, but at the 
time it happened I was badly frightened,” re- 
marked a well-known author. 

“I had penetrated into the depths of a Cor- 
nish tin mine. After making certain observa- 
tions I began to ascend by means of a bucket, 
with a miner for company. Happening to look 
up, I noticed with a feeling of horror that the 
rope was much worn. 

“T said to my companion as we swung in the 
abyss: ‘How often do you change the rope?’ 

“‘Once every three months, sir,’ he replied. 
‘And it wouldn’t do to leave it a single day 
later, either.’ 

““And how long has this one been in use?’ 

“Just three months,’ was the comforting 
teply. ‘We change it to-morrow.’” 

—Penny Magazine. 


Gornc To BE MaArRIED. 


Mistress (to servant girl about to be mar- 
ried) : “I hope, Jennie, that you have given the 
matter serious consideration.” 

Servant: “Oh, I have, ma’am. I’ve seen two 
fortune-tellers and a clairvoyant, and looked in 
a sign-book, and dreamed on a lock of his hair, 
and been to one of those asterrologers, and to 
a meejum, and they all tell me to go ahead, 
ma’am. I ain’t one to marry reckless-like, 
ma’am.” 


—Weekly Telegraph. 
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In Boston. 


“Is the Emersons’ baby at all wonderful ?” 
“A dandy! At two months old she is writing 
her reminiscences.” 
Judge. 


BOOK LABELS 


If you are interested in book labels, send a 
two cent stamp for our catalogue showing 16 
bookish designs, any of these printed with your 
name as follows :—$2.50—100, $3.25—200, 75 
—400 , $8.00—1000. 

(Special designs made to order.) 


COMPANY 
No. 1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 


Give Your 
Books 
Individuality 


The book plate reflects your 
personality, adds to the attrac- 
tiveness of the volumes and 
pane them when in 


temporarily. Our 
book mtn are neat and 


in design and execu- 
cen. our own crest or fam- 
ily coat-of-arms can be incor- 
porated. A most acceptable 


Tite for designs, prices and 
samples, 


CONVERSE PRINTING COMPANY 
422 FIRST AVE. PITTSBURGH, PA. 












Pens for All Purposes 


Perhaps you're an artist, or 
an engrosser, a book-keeper, a 
student, or just an ordinary letter 
writer—there’s a 


































STEEL PEN 


for you. Points are delicately ad- 
Justed and smoothly _— a 
sample card of 12 different pat- 
terns sent for 6 cents postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, New York. 


GENUINE SWISS MILK 


CHOCOLATE 


9 


IS SOLD IN EVERY COUNTRY 
BY ITS REPUTATION 


ALWAYS FULL AND 
FRESH ASSORTMENT 
AT WANAMAKER’S, 
ACKER’S AND 

OTHER LEADING 
ST OR E §S 





peculiar to the *“‘ BRI 
EAS 








WOT 





embody every latter day im 
@uToO 


R—Doesn’t ride up and down the leg, but ** 

KEEPS YOUR SOCKS TRIM—The patented flap swivel clasp and support prevent 
wrinkling of the sock with low shoes. 

HOLDS FAST—The grip is only detachable with your fingers. 

BRIGHTON” FLAT CLASP GARTERS 

are made of pure silk web in all standard colors, also in fancy striped and figured effects. 

Price 25 Cents a Pair at your dealer’s, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 
PIONEER SUSPENDER OCO., - 718 Market 8t., Dept. “BB” PHILADELPHIA 
Makers of ‘‘BRIGHTON”’ ELASTIC and LEATHER GARTERS and ‘*PIONEER’’#®USPENDERS 
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who prefer to use a nice 


Ladies 


their correspondence, should inquire for 


quality of stationery for 


Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Enbelopes. 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 





THe Most Important. 


A certain Anglican bishop had no patience 
with admirers who persisted in regarding him, 
with others of his cloth, as extraordinarily im- 
portant. 

A lady who met him one day at a dinner evi- 
dently felt obliged to keep the conversation at 
a high level. She began: 

“My lord, you must have had a great many 
serious questions to deal with in the course of 


your life. What is the most tremendous diffi- 
culty you have to encounter at the present 
time ?” 


Wingy bishop’s napkin was slipping away from 
im. 

“Keeping a dinner napkin on this silk apron 
of mine,” said he, as, for the third time, he 
rescued it from the floor—W. T. (Berwick-on- 
Tweed). 

Cassells’ Saturday Journal. 


“Marriage,” said Dean Hole to a young 
friend of his who was looking forward to mat- 
rimony, and dwelling, as it seemed to the dean, 
a little too much upon the brightest side of 
= married life, “is at the same time a sacri- 

ce. 

“Ah, yes, of course,” replied the beaming one; 
“but you don’t know her, sir. You do her an 
injustice, if you imagine that she won’t be 
equal to it!” 

—Penny Magazine. 








Johto. 


FLAT CLASP 


GARTERS 


KNEE or FULL LENGTH DO AWFPS 


ovement in garter design and some important patented features 
N *’ alone. 

TO ADJUST-—Simplest in construction of all garters. On in a twinkling—off in a trice! 
“COMFY ” TO WEA 


stays put.’’ 


















GOGGG MIscettaneous \O@Ooe 


ATHLETIC SPORTS 


Automobile Track, Horse Training Track, 
Golf Links, Tennis Grounds, Foot Ball 
Fields, Base Bal! Diamond. 

All Manner of Pure Athletics, Aeronautics, 
Aquatics. 


AMERICAN ATHLETIC 
LEGION, ATHMERE 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP 








$5 $15 $25 Club Heuse, Gymnasium and Fields. 
$50 $100 $500 “Hotel, etc. 
$1,000 $2,000 $5,000 “Hotel Casino, ete. 


These Life Certificates, it is estimated, will yield over six per 
cent. per year besides these privileges. They are guaranteed by 
Bank, Trust Co. or Real Estate. 


Town Lots for Cottages. Farms to rent, very favorable terms. 


No Athletic, Automobile or Yacht Owner, 
can afford to be without these 
Bank Guaranteed 


LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 


State Agent in Every State, Preference to Life Members 





H. M. SHAW & CO., Treasurer 
Box 137, Station A WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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_ MISCELLANEOUS GQQGGjG 


The 
New 
Styles 


you are now planning 
will be much enhanced 
in beauty and durability 
if Hydegrade Linings 
form a part of their 
making. 
These famous goods 
have marked a new 
hase in lining buying, 
ir never before were 
such richness and ex- 
clusiveness presented 
in this class of materials. 


are always seasonable; always full of freshness, snap and fascina- 
tion, embodying beautiful silk and satin finishes that make them 
peculiarly adaptable for 


Stylish garments, linings, petticoats, drop skirts, underbodices, kimonos and other 
house gowns, foundations, draperies, sofa pillows and fancy work of every sort. 


Hydegrade linings—for any purpose whatsoever—await you at your dealer’s. 


15 to 45 cents the Yard 


Be sure you see (hydegrade | on the selvage. 


Ask for Hydegrade ; then make your selection. All 36 in. wide. If not at your dealer's, write us. 
Send for booklet, ‘‘The New Idea in Linings.’’ 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago Makers of Heatherbioom Taffeta. 
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ROBERT M. COYLE 
FIRE INSURANCE 
423 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 








EMERSON PIANO 


Is in the homes of over 86,000 purchasers. It is 
not by chance that our New Short Grand has so 
successfully won the approval of critics. It is be- 
cause with almost sixty years of experience in piano . 
making we are never satisfied with past achieve- 
ments. Our whole aim is to make the best piano— 
the very best at a fair price. Our patrons say we 
have accomplished this, and they are such an army 
that their opinion is at least worth your considera- 
tion. [Illustrated catalog and easy payment plan 
upon application. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


560 HARRISON AVE. : . : : BOSTON 


CQUMMTNADUOACNENAUNNAAOOAEUANONNNAOUAAESUOONUOUUNOACSUAOONONUOONEOOOONOOUEOOO COOH NNDO HENNE 


Pe PUL ee Le Te Te TTT eT e TTT ¢ 


PLU LLL LL 


PTT eT eI eee Te ele Ie Tele MTT ¢ 
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The New No. 3 
Bulls-Eye Kodak 


Pictures 314 x 414. Price, $8.00. 


There was never a camera that gave more uniformly satisfactory results in | 
the hands of the amateur than the No. 2 Bulls-Eye Kodak. Its simplicity and : 
accuracy did away with most of the opportunities for making mistakes. The No. 

3 Bulls-Eye is simply a little larger model of the same camera, making pictures of 
a more desirable shape and size. Anybody can make good pictures with a 
Bulls-Eye Kodak. 


The No. 3 Bulls-Eye Kodak has the Eastman Rotary Shutter that is always set, meniscus achro- 
matic lens, three stops, two finders, two tripod sockets, and loads in daylight with Kodak Cartridges 
for two, four, six or twelve exposures. Pictures 3% x 4% inches. Price, $8.00. 


Catalog of Kodaks free at any dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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VERY lover of 
music should 
send for the new 


ANGELUS book- 


let, describing the | 
ANGELUS pi- | 


ano- player and | 


pianos equipped 


with the ANGE- | 


LUS attachment. | 
Write for it to- | 


day. It’s Free. 


ESTABLISHED 1876. 


! 
| 
| 
| 


The MAGIC of the ANGELUS 








he strange, sweet 

spell of music ! 

What pure de- 
light to hear again some 
old and half-forgotten 
melody, or in the subtle 
witchery of an old love 
tune to drift on Mem- 
ory 's River out of the 
present into the halycon 


days—the dream days 
of enchanted Youth ! 


This is the Magic of the 
ANGELUS—that it brings 
into your home all music, 
old and new. The melodies 
that stirred you long ago, the 
music that appeals to you to- 
day, the songs and operas, 
marches, dances, anything 
you have ever heard or wish 
to hear, the ANGELUS en- 
ables you to play at will. 


The ANGELUS is the only 


piano-player in the world 


equipped with expression devices which make possible the most 


artistic musical renditions. 


The MELODANT 
emphasizes melody notes and 
subdues the accompaniment; 

The PHRASING LEVER 
gives absolute control 
of tempo; 


The DIAPHRAGM PNEUMATICS 


afford the emotional 
human touch; 
The MELODY BUTTONS 
accent in either base 
or treble. 


All of these devices are patented and exclusive with the ANGELUs. 


Don’t make the mistake of purchasing a piano-player 


until you have first heard and played the ANGELUS. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 


MERIDEN, Conn. 
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Regent House, Regent Street, LONDON. 















fiarper & Brothers 


Novels Inst Issued 


THE BARRIER 
By REx BEACH. This big new Rex Beach novel is out, and early readers have discovered that 
it iseven better than “ The Spoilers.’’ Thisin eight days. Will it be the unanimous verdict? 
It will. For the story is big with the swing and dash and color which spell success. 
THE BARRIER tells a triumphant love story of Alaska The people are intensely human and 
intensely alive. There is, too, an alluring mystery, and an undercurrent of delightful humor 
runs through it all. The drawings in colors are unusual ; : - : ‘ $1.50 


THE JUDGMENT OF EVE 


By MAy SINCLAIR. How was Agnes Purcell to know that she was making a choice for the 
worse when she married the man she loved? How was she to foresee the inevitable decline ? 
This novel is the story of a courageous girl who did not shirk—and a tremendous plea in favor 
of race suicide. A story, vivid and with a message. Illustrated. Decorations in color. $1.25 
KING SPRUCE 

By HOLMAN Day. A fresh page of modern romance. The story of a strong man's fight for 
love in the great woodsof Maine. A college man, in love with the daughter of the chief of 
the lumber barons, plunges into the full life of the woods, which is unveiled by an a 
who writes out of the fulness of his own knowledge. Through the perils of drifting snow and 

icy sluice-ways. rushing logs and reckless men, the one" takes its imams dramatic course. 
Handsomely illustrated. . ‘ ; ; - ¥ $1.50 


TPE GOLDEN LADDER 
By MARGARET PoTTeR. This vivid novel is a pulsating modern drama of the gold hunger 
of the we ambitious. However, itis not a sermon—it is a oe, and a good one. 
Illustrated. “ : . ° : ; 4 a a ae ; ; - $1.50 


PURPLE AND HOMESPUN 
By SAMUEL M. GARDENHIRE. The scenes are the brilliant vistas of Washington official life, 
down which the view is never tiring. A self-made man ani Senator sighs for the heart of 
Victoria Wemyss, daughter of the British ambassador. There isa serious bar, and the solution 
of the mystery makes this a big story. Illustrated. ‘ ; ° a . : . $1.50 


BERTRAND OF BRITTANY ; 
By WARWICK DEEPING. A dashing tale of knights, tourneys, chivalry, adventure, and heroism. 
The manhood of Bertrand and his unselfish love soften a story that is wild adventure. . $1.50 


New Works of Importance 


THB DUKE OF GANDIA 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. The importance of a newdramatic poem by Swinburne 
is virtually beyond estimate. The present poem is an Italian hetectied in two acts, framed about 
the persons of the Cesare Borgias. Crown 5vo. Cloth : : : Net, $1.25 


HYPNOTIC THERAPEUTICS 
By Dr. JOHN D. QUACKENBOS, A.M. Mental healing is one of the most vital problems to-day. 
Assistance, both careful and authoritative, will be found inthis book. Itis in direct line with 
the great movement for mental treatment and suggestion. Cloth. 8vo. 333pages . -Ve?, $200 


HANDBOOK OF THE TREES 
By ROMEYN BECK HouGu, B.A. For Northern States and Canada. Over 800 plates. A com- 
jete, authoritative, and beautiful guide—a new idea in the literature of nature. The book 
1s photo-descriptive. Two pages are devoted to each tree, and in most cases four —: 
(1) The leaves, fruits, twigs, etc., on an ingenious scale, showing their exact size. The 
tree-trunks showing average size, dimensions, bark, etc. (3) Cross-section, magnified, hasan 
the wood structure. (4) ~— indicating localities where the tree grows. large Svo. 470 pp. 
Price . ° : Buckram, et, $8.00; Half Morocco, net, $10.00 


ASTRONOMY WITH THE NAKED EYE 
By GARRETT P. SERVISS. It enables the casual observer of the night skies to appreciate the 
scheme of the constellations and to enjoy the knowledge gained by his vision. Every fact 
and every oer have been made concrete and ieee With Charts in Color. Crown 
8vo. Cloth ° ° ° . . ° mn ; Vet, $1.40 


THE STANDARD OF USAGE IN ENGLISH 
By PROFESSOR THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY. A spirited and practical book, denying that English is 
degenerating through corrupt usage. A spoken language not only ‘does change, but should 
change, Gilt Top. Untrimmed Edges. Price . ° i . ? ‘ Vet, $1.50 


MOTLEY’S DUTCH NATION 


By WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D., L.H.D. Being ‘‘The Rise of the Dutch Republic,’’ by 
John Lothrop Motley, D.C.I,, LL.D., condensed, with Notes, Introduction, and Biographical 
Sketch and Complete Historical Narrative, including the —_ of Queen Wilhelmina, continued 
to A.D. 1908. Illustrated, Crown 8vo. ° . : : . : : : ‘ . $1.75 





